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THE AYRSHIRE AS A DAIRY BREED 


The merits of Ayrshire cattle are better recognized to-day than 
at any time since this useful dairy breed has been extensively kept 
by the farmers of the New England and Middle states. It is in the 
section noted that the Ayrshire is most common and most popular, 
but the strong points of the breed are becoming more appreciated in 
the west and south. The Ayrshire has never been forced for phe- 
nomenal yields of milk and butter, but they have proved their 
ability to give remarkable returns of butter and cheese for all the 
food consumed. They are also profitable for the producer of milk 
for market where quality rather than quantity is the object. Their 
milk is rich in solids, and for infants is especially desirable. 
Numerous instances are on record of young children, and also colts 
and calves, that did not thrive on the milk of either Jerseys, 
Guernseys or Holsteins, but when fed with Ayrshire milk made 
all the progress that could be desired. 

Another strong point of the Ayrshire breed is its vigorous 
constitution, due to its rugged environment in Scotland, where 
Ayrshires have been perfected after more than 100 years of breed- 
ing. This, combined with their small consumption of food 
compared to their product, makes the Ayrshire peculiarly adapted 
to bleak climates or hilly sections. With its strong constitution, the 
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FIG 1; SWEEPSTAKES BULL, ARTHUR 
STANDARD ANIMALS .OF 


Ayrshire can stand better than many breeds the high-feeding or 
forcing system common among producers of milk for the New York 
or Boston markets. Our illustrations are from the well-known 
Heckla Farm herd of Ayrshires, the foundations of which were laid 
by selecting the best animals of the choicest families from various 
parts of the country. The idea of the owner, John.E. Hollis of 
Massachusetts, is not only to maintain the characteristic type of the 
Ayrshire, but by careful breeding, feeding with a moderate amount 
of grain and hay, and with proper care, to perfect a profitable 
dairy. With such a foundation from seven of the best breeders in 
the country, the uniformity of size, style and color in this herd is 
remarkable. They are all of a dark mahogany red, with white 
patches. The mature animals are of fine style and good size, weigh- 
ing from 900 to 1050 Ibs. At the head of the herd is the bull Cor- 
poral Linwood 4993, whose sire weighed 2300 Ibs and received first 
premium at New York state fair and three firsts at New England 
fair. Corporal Linwood himself has taken first at the latter fair, 
and was awarded first honors at the great Ayrshire exhibition 
at the Rhode Island fair last year. The Corporal’s dam, Comla 8396, 
has a record of 8788 Ibs of milk in one year, or 11 qts per day, a six- 
years’ record of 38,571 lbs, and for 90 days 3800, or 19 qts per day. 


For Week Ending April 6, 1895 


No. 14 


Arthur, the male in the illustration, won first premium and sweep 
stakes at the New England and at the Connecticut state fairs. One 
of the noted cows in this herd is May Morn, imported. She has 
won six sweepstakes, two second premiums and 17 firsts in this 
country and Canada. The cow shown in our illustration is Dolly 
8th. She won first premium at the International show at New York 
as the best cow on exhibition. A number of animals in the Heckla 
Farm herd trave to each of these. The milking strain is such that 
last year the five best cows in the Heckla herd averaged 7996 Ibs of 
milk, the ten best 7421 lbs, while the herd of 20 made an average of 
6612 lbs per cow, and were in milk an average of 305 days. 





HORSE BREEDING THAT PAYS 


E. T. RIDDICK, NEW YORK 


No better illustration of the kind of trotting stock that pays 
the farmer can be had than the recent sale of trotting stock at the 
Madison Square garden in New York city. The Austrian govern- 
ment, through an agent, purchased one stallion, Deputy 2:194 by 
Echo, son of Hambletonian, out of Marie Rose by Inca 2:27, son of 
Woodford Mambrino 2:21} ; and six mares, Oratana by King Wilkes 
out of Puella by Harold, O’Shanter by Robert McGregor 2:17} out of 
Fanny Summers by Young Jim, Lucetta by Sable Wilkes 2:18 out of 
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THE AYRSHIRE BREED 


Hatties by Tilton Almont, Rosita by Re-Election out of Miss Egbert 
by Egbert, Titania by Electioneer out of Eila by Sultan, the sire of 
Stamnoul, and Celeste is by Alcyone out of a § thoroughbred mare. 
These animals were chosen not only on account of their blood lines 
and performance, but equally as well for their individuality in beau- 
ty, conformation and style. They are to be used asa foundation 
for the royal breeding stud to improve and build up an Austrian 
race of trotting horses, and for this reason the sale has a great les- 
son for the American farmer. 

Our trotting horse is increasing rapidly in the favor of Euro- 
pean lovers of the horse. They one and all admire him for his speed 
and love him for his courage, but want him to have beauty and 
style along with the before mentioned qualities. When some of 
our trotters were sent to Italy some ten years ago their speed was a 
perfect revelation to Europeans and they were quick to see the su- 
periority. of the American light harness horse over the Russian 
Orloffs, the only distinct breed of trotters in the world. There has 
never been a contest in which our trotters were entered that they 
did not win hands down. It has certainly been one long series of 
triumphs for the American horse, and there is no doubt that if, 
more attention is paid to the requirements of the European markets’ 
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that our farmers can soon realize the choicest prices that horses 
bring for park and road purposes on the Continent. 

Years ago the standard-bred horse Shepard F. Knapp, who was 
out of a Morgan mare crossed with the blood of imp. Messenger, 
was taken to England and some of the breeders used him exten- 
sively. His get are to-day very much thought of by all lovers of 
the horse in England, and included among them are some of the 
greatest prize winners ever shown in hackney rings. 

When Mr Harry Livsey came over last fall to judge the hack- 
neys at the Madison Square garden horse show he purchased a good 
many trotting bred mares of fine conformation to take back with 
him for use in his noted hackney stud. He was not long in discov- 
ering that most of the high steppers shown at that horse show were 
dock tail American trotters, a great many of them with a dash of 
thoroughbred blood. He said to one or two parties that he had 
never seen such electrical action in his life, and that the ability of 
the American trotting horse to get over the ground would soon 
make for himself a magnificent market abroad. In speaking to the 
same gentleman he advised that while it was proper to breed a fast 
horse if he could go down below 2:10, he did not think that the 
small breeder or the farmer could afford to devote either the time 
or the money in such a pursuit, but that it was in the hands of the 
farmer to raise the finest class of harness horses the world has ever 
produced, in his opinion to be secured by a cross of the hackney of 
strong type and blood lines on the American trotting mare. 

I was told a few days ago that the American trotter is to be 
further exploited in Europe by a wealthy resident of the United 
States now living in Paris by horsing his coach with fours com- 
posed of our trotting horses. To appreciate the value of this ad- 
vertisement we must remember that the average horse owner of 
Europe is an enthusiast on the subject and usually knows a great 
deal more than his groom, in this way selecting his own horses. 
It seems to me that by study of proper matings, of conformation, 
of disposition, and being careful to feed the colts, the American 
farmer need never fear an oversupply of harness horses. The de- 
mand for first-class stock,instead of decreasing, is constantly on the 
increase, and those who take it now will reap the benefit in the 
years to come. 


HOW TURKEYS ARE RAISED IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


8S. M. HARRIS, NEW YORK 





Believing that turkeys were more profitable than other classes 
of poultry, we procured, three years ago, some thoroughbred mam- 
moth Bronze stock and started to raise turkeys. The first year we 
had moderate success. In the spring of 1892 we had eighteen breed- 
ing hens which hatched about 150 young turkeys. Then thetrouble 
commenced. They had ‘swelled heads ” and various other ailments 
and died, until by the first of November we had only 26 young 
turkeys left. This was rather discouraging but we determined to 
do better another year. 

About this time the Rhode Island experiment station issueda 
bulletin on turkey raising, giving theirexperience in introducing 
wild turkey blood into their flock of Bronze turkeys. It was found 
that by using a gobbler having one-quarter wild blood in him, with 
pure Brorize hens, the young turkeys from this cross were 
much hardier, more vigorous and free from diseases than any other 
breed or cross. This seemed sensible and we determined to try this 
cross on our flock. 

After some trouble we succeeded in obtaining a gobbler with 
one-quarter wild blood and three-quarters Bronze. He was raised 
in Pennsylvania where wild turkeys are still in existence, and a 
cross with the domesticated Bronze had been obtained. We got 
him in the fall and by spring he had developed into a fine bird with 
lots of life in him. We had sixteen fine pure-blooded hens, all but 
three of which set and hatched out a brood of young turkeys. The 
weather could hardly have been more unfavorable as we had 22 con- 
secutive rainy days. Many of the eggs failed to hatch on account 
of the excessive moisture, but we managed to get about 145 young 
ones. The weather was so very bad that a good many died from ex- 
posure when very young, but after they got to be a week or two old 
we,lost very few and now have 118 of the largest, healthiest and 
purest young turkeys in the country. In an ordinary season we could 
probably have raised a larger percentage of birds hatched, but we 
regard the present result as very good, and attribute our success 
largely to the introduction of hardy wild blood into the flock. 

The young for the first two or three weeks were fed three times 
a day with scraps from the house, corn bread and curdled milk, and 
the latter part of the time on corn meal and ‘‘animal meal” (meat 
and bones ground). In June the old birds were let out of the coops 
and allowed to wander in the fields. For a week or two they came 
home at night to be fed, but ate very little. After the 1st of July 
they were not fed at all, but lived entirely on grasshoppers and other 
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bugs and what they picked up in the fields. They did very little 
damage to any crop. About the Ist of October, they began coming 
home for a little grain at night, when they were fed whole corn and 
some wheat, but they preferred the corn and have been fed princi- 
pally on that during the fall. A little before Thanksgiving some of 
our young gobblers weighed over 20 lbs each. 

The introduction of wild blood does not seem to reduce the size 
of the birds to any extent. In fact our turkeys are larger than ever 
before, and a pair of them took the first prize for young Bronze tur- 
keys at the western New York fair this fall. Using wild stock on 
Bronze turkeys is really not cross-breeding as the Bronze are direct- 
ly descended from the wild turkey, and to cross with this original 
stock is merely introducing new, vigorous blood into the domesti- 
cated breed. All our young turkeys show the perfect markings and 
iridescent bronze tinge to the plumage. 





Preventing the Growth of Horns.—There is no doubt that the 
absence of horns from all except thoroughbred cattle is very desir- 
able. From adult animals they can be removed by the use of the 
saw or some of the clippers made especially for the purpose. While 
these methods are not injurious it is not denied that they are very 
painful. Preventing their growth is the most humane method as 
well as the one most easily applied. When the calf is a few days 
old, clip off the hair over the horn button. Rub this button with a 
stick of caustic potash the end of which has been moistened with 
water. Continue until] the embryonic horn begins to appear inflam- 
ed. It will dry up in a few days and no scar be left. Do not allow 
a particle of the caustic to touch any other portion of the skin, as it 
burns intensely, but is not so painful on the horn buttons, though it 
may cause the calf to be dumpish fora few days. Wrap paper 
about the stick of caustic to protect the fingers. A number of pre- 
pared applications are on the market, most of which are effective, 
but the caustic potash in sticks can be had at any drug store. The 
advisability of dehorning need not be argued. All who have tried 
it indorse the practice. Attend to it now when the calvesare be- 
ing dropped. This method of preventing horn growth has proven 
effective in thousands of cases. 


Standard For Judging Horses.—At its last meeting the Iowa 
state-coach and draft-horse association appointed a committee to 
formulate a standard for judging horses upon a system of measure- 
ments and a scale of points. The chairman of this committee is N. 
J. Harris of Des Moines, Iowa. He states that if any of our read- 
ers who has a model coach, carriage or draft horse will send his 
address to Box 507, Des Moines, Iowa, he will forward a formula 
calling for measurements and scale of points to be filled out. Re- 
turn these to Mr Harris and they will be used in formulating the 
desired standard. It is time that horse judging at fairs and else- 
where be done upon a system of methods and rules rather than up- 
on the whim of some ignoramus who looks wise and says nothing. 


Separators Losing $10 a Day.—Some astonishing results are 
reported by Prof Hayward of the Pennsylvania agricultural col- 
jege of his 15 tests upon as many machines in active creamery usage 
in the principal butter-producing districts of the state. In practi- 
cally all the separators tested the rate of efficiency was low and the 
daily loss from poor and imperfect removal of the cream in a few 
creameries would amount to $10 per day. Cheap and ignorant help 
is partly to blame for such results. The best help is the cheapest in 
the creamery business. Eternal vigilance, the closest economy, the 
most efficient management of every detail are alike required, 
whether the factory is co-operative or proprietary. 


One Reader’s Views.—AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST contains more 
good reading matter for one dollar than does any other farm journal. 
It is edited by one who faithfully and earnestly upholds what is 
right, fearlessly exposes all fraudsand condemns what is wrong. It is 
perfectly reliable in all its statements, free from every objectionable 
feature—always abreast of the times. Its correspondents are the 
best the country produces, its items of interest include everything 
pertaining to the house, farm or market. Its appearance is attrac- 
tive, the illustrations fine. Its fame is world-wide. It is a fit com- 
panion for every one of the family.—{J. 8. Barnhart, Mt Vernon, O. 


Temperature for Separating Cream may be raised to 90 or 95 and 
possibly to 100 before separating without damage to cream, if you 
have facilities for rapidly cooling it to 55 or lower immediately after 
separating. We should hesitate about the higher temperature, un- 
less carefully tested. In any event the warming process should be 
gradually and rather slowly done. Rapid raising of temperature 
is said to to injure the quality of the butter. 














FRUITS, FLOWERS 


WHITE ASIATIC LILIES 


WEBB DONNELL 


One who will glance over the list of standard lilies now in. cul- 
tivation in this country will be struck with the fact that very few 
are natives of America. A large proportion have been brought 
from Europe and Asia,—in fact almost all that come under the head 
of cultivated lilies, the few purely American species being largely 
wild, and but little thought of, although their beauty warrants more 
generous treatment. Among the lilies for which we are indebted 
to Asia is a group distinguished by its white flowers, Liliwm candi- 
dum (shown in the accompanying illustration), speciosum and longi- 
florum. These flowers are worthy of more general cultivation, 
even, than théy now have, because of their great beauty for deco- 
rative purposes, great masses of such magnificent white bloom be- 





LILIUM CANDIDUM 


ing especially suitable for aitar decoration in churches, and for dec- 
oration elsewhere, where pure white flowers are especially appro- 
priate. Lilium candidum is perhaps as satisfactory to grow as any 
of those mentioned, from the fact that it bears so many blossoms 
upon one stalk, whereas the others usually bear but one. Such lilies 
are very attractive when growing in a little cluster by themselves 
upon a well-kept lawn, their erect stalk and many nodding flowers 
giving them a very graceful and beautiful appearance against a 
background of green turf, 





THE NEW BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


This was first suggested by M. Michel Perret, at a meeting of 
the national agricultural society of France, and it was designed to 
remove certain objections to the use of the old mixture. It has the 
advantage over that famous mixture in being less injurious to foli- 
age, less liable to be washed away by rains, and less likely to choke 
the nozzle of the spraying machine. The new formula is as follows: 

Quicklime, 4 lbs 60z Molasses, 4 lbs 6 oz 

Sulphate of copper, 4 lbs 6 oz Water, 22 gallons 
The essential difference between the new and old formulas is the 
presence of the molasses, which has a greater influence than would 
at first be expected. The prescription, as given by M. Perret, is to 
add the molasses to 13 gallons of water, then slack the lime and add 
44 gallons of water to form a milk of lime. Pour this slowly into 
the sweetened water, stirring briskly in order to mix intimately. 
Next, in a third (wooden) vessel, dissolve the bluestone and pour this 
into the previous mixture, stirring well. In this blending of, mate- 
rials chemical changes are taking place. When the milk of lime and 
sweetened solution are intimately mixed together, then saccharate of 
lime is formed. Next, when to this is. added the solution of sul- 
phate of copper, a double decomposition takes place, sulphate of 
lime is formed on the one hand and soluble saccharate of copper on 
the other. This saccharate of copper is only formed in presence of 
an excess of lime, and its formation is indicated by the mixture 
assuming a beautiful greenish tinge. Thus the mixture is rendered 
alkaline, and the acid neutralized by the lime. 





The Best Time to Prune.—The old saw which said ‘‘the best time 
to prune is when the knife is sharp” was a bit cf epigramatic wis- 
dom which the fruit grower would do well to bear in mind. It 


* strawberry when the plants are developing fruit. 
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teaches two important lessons: First, that the pruning should al- 
ways be done with a knife and a sharp one, and that it may be done, 
if previous pruning has been wisely managed, at any time of the 
year. He who begins with his young trees will never find it neces- 
sary to use the axe or saw, unless in the event of accidents, or of 
the partial destruction of large limbs by blights or insects. Asa 
general rule, it is wise to prune about the time the buds are break- 
ing and the growth is most active. This is especially the case 
where, because of previous neglect, or from accidents, it becomes 
necessary to remove larger limbs than can be cut with the knife. 


- The wounds thus made will, if the pruning is done at the beginning 


of the season, most rapidly heal over. These remarks are intended 
for the larger fruits, such as apple, pear, peach and plum. 

Shelling or Rattling—Disease of Grapes.—The dropping of grapes 
from the bunches before they are ripe is becoming a serious trouble, 
The apparently possible causes for this shelling of the grapes include 
injuries caused by parasites, as insects, fungi and leaf blight; or 
such an improper condition of the vine as is shown by the shrivel- 
ing of the stems before the grapes are ripe, by premature ripening 
of the fruit and the wood, by overbearing and overgrowth of wood 
and leaves; or by such soil conditions as too rich land, wrong kind 
of soil, too much cultivation, excessive drouth, especially when fol- 
lowed by excessive rains, a weak root system, lack of phosphoric 
acid and‘ potash and other elements, and the need of barnyard 
manure; or by such atmospheric conditions as excessive heat or 
unfavorable winds. The disease has been studied by E. G. Lode- 
man of Cornell university, who finds that neither insects nor fungi 
are the cause of the trouble, but that potash seems to be the food 
required by the grapevine in the majority of cases where the ber- 
ries shell, and that this element may be needed in all cases. The 
continuous cropping to which most of the shelling land was sub- 
mitted before the vineyards were planted is considered the princi- 
pal reason for the lack of potash. Many of the possible causes men- 
tioned will aggravate the trouble. 


Underground Irrigation is often more useful than water applied 
on the surface, for small fruits and forced vegetables, especially the 
The sinking of 
empty flowerpots here 
and there through the 
plot, and keeping 
these filled with water, 
which gradually soaks 
iis out into the surround- 

<i sat” lag aii ing ground, may an- 
TILE SUB-IRRIGATION swer for a small plot 
of berries, but for a larger area the plan suggested in the accom- 
panying illustration will be found more serviceable. Between every 
second row of plants is laid, a few inches below the surface, a row 
of drain tiles, the first one in each row coming to the surface. 
With a hose each row of tile can be filed in a moment, and the 
water will be absorbed by the earth and reach the roots of the 
plants as needed, and there will be no baking of the surface soil. 
If desired the first row of tile could be extended around through 
the various rows and the whole filled from onc point. A modifica. 
tion of this idea is used with many other crops. 
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Galls on Raspberry and Blackberry Canes frequently extend 
clear around and make the canes double their usual size, and cause 
a lingering death before the fruit ripens. The next spring a grub 
is found in the swelling, which later develops into the water beetle 
that lays its eggs in the early summer on the canes. These eggs 
hatch, and the young larve working into the cane check the flow 
of sap, which causes the galls. It is far more abundantin the 
western than in the eastern states, though it may be new in some 
localities, and may destroy half the crop. As with all insects, 
there are occasional years when this pest becomes very abundant, 
followed by years when they are not so injurious. The only rem- 
edy known is to cut and burn the infested canes before the larvee 
leave the galls in spring. This is very effective if persistently f>l- 
lowed up.—[Prof 8. B. Green, Minn Experiment Station. 


Pollenization of Strawberries.—The importance of planting dif- 
ferent kinds of staminate varieties that blossom at varying times so 
as to be sure to fertilize the pistillate blossoms that in the same va- 
riety may appear early, medium or late, is emphasized by one con- 
tributor, J. L. Herbst, a most successful Wisconsin horticulturist. 
In a bed of Warfield (pistillate), for instance, he would have Beder 
Wood (staminate) in first row, Van Deman (S) in fourth row, Parker - 
Earle (S) in ninth row, Beder Wood in thirteenth row, and so on. 
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THE POTATO MOST LARGELY GROWN 


{Part II of the results of our subscribers’ potato vote.) 

Only 40 varieties are mentioned, and eight of these received 
more than 75 per cent of all ballots cast. Early Ohio again leads, 
but by a smaller margin, and Hebron is better distributed, while 
Burbank, which occupies third place, shows the most general and 
even popular distribution. Rural New Yorker No 2, which stood 
third in point of general excellence, drops into sixth place in point 
of general cultivation. Mammoth Pearl is the leader in the Moun. 
tain region, and in high favor in the Missouri valley. The vote on 
the variety most largely grown is as follows: 
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WuatT VARIETY YIELDS Most MARKETABLE TUBERS ?—Here each 
voter relies upon individual results, which are as varied as soil, 
chmate, quality of seed, methods of culture and market peculiarities, 
in matter of size, color and shape demanded, are different in each 
section. In some cases there is a prejudice on the part of consumers 
in favor of certain cold standards, this in a measure forcing their 
cultivation when new varieties are available which would give bet- 
ter results. The answers under this question name 61 different 
varieties, representing most satisfactory local individual success. 
Atter a few names found everywhere, there isa decided grouping 
of votes on strictly local favorites, which makes it difficult to present 
a satisfactory tabular showing, Hebron leading by a narrow margin 
over Rural New Yorker N» 2, while Early Ohio takes third place 
solely on its standing in the great central west. Burbank and Em- 
pire State show a good general distribution, while the old Early 
Rose is a general fav. rite everywhere except on the Pacific coast. 
The miscellaneous c lumn covers 53 different varieties, New Eng- 
jand showing a preference for Dakota Red, Delaware, New Queen, 
Late Rose and Am ‘rican Prolific, with some of these strong in the 
middie states. In the south Burpee’s Superior, Triumph and Crown 
Jewel are prominent, and on the Pacific coast Dakota Red, Rural 


Blush and Late Rose. The vote on this topic follows: 
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AGRICULTURAL METHODS OF FIGHTING INSECTS 


CLARENCE M. WEED, NEW HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


To a large extent the injuries of insects may be prevented by 
good agricultural methods. The more important of such methods 
may be summarized as follows: 

Clean Culture.—There is probably no one general method by 
which the farmer can do more to protect his crop from insect injury 
than by clean culture. A large proportion of the noxious insects 
pass the winter under rubbish of many sorts, the burning of which 
late in the fall will lead to their destruction. If the rubbish is not 
allowed to accumulate such insects will have less chance to find 
suitable quarters and will be more likely to perish from the effects 
of weather. Clean culture also reduces the opportunity of feeding 
and breeding, and enables one with greater certainty of success to 
apply msecticides or other methods of destruction. The remnants 


from the harvest should not be allowed to lie on the ground, breed- 
ing insects and fungi, but should be gathered and burned. Wind- 
falls in the orchard ought to be fed to hogs, or otherwise dis- 
posed of : and all over the farm useless rubbish is to be destroyed. 
Crop Rotatwon.—By a thorough-going system of crop rotation 
the multiplication of many insect pests is effectually prevented. 
This process may act by starving the pests, as in the case of the 
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western corn root worm, an insect which deposits eggs in the corn 
field in autumn, the eggs hatching into worms the following spring. 
If then no corn is present the worms perish. Or the process may 
compel the insects to feed on scattering weeds and grasses, as in the 
case of the corn root louse, thus giving a decided check to its 
powers of multiplication. There are many and cogent reasons for 
crop rotation, besides those relating to imsects, and good farmers 
seldom plant a given crop on the same ground for successive years. 
‘*Good agriculture,” says Prof S. A. Forbes, ‘‘is the first and best 
insecticide.” 

Fall Plowing.—The injuries of many insects may largely be 
prevented by fall plowing. The pests affecting the roots of grasses 
and grains are largely subject to injury by this method which 
exposes them in one stage or another to the attacks of birds and 
other enemies, as well as to washing and freezing by the elements 
and injury*by other methods, 

Fallowing and Refraining from Culture.—Summer fallowing 
may sometimes be adopted to advantage in starving out certain 
pests, although it is seldom necessary. Sometimes when a crop 
pest of the first class—such as the chinch bug—becomes over- 
whelmingly abundant, it is desirable to refrain for one or two years 
from the culture of the crops upon which the insect develops. 
The successful carrying out of this method involves the co-operation 
of the farmers of a large district. 

Fertilizing.—It is a well established general rule that a plant is 
better able to resist insect attack when it is in a thrifty growing 
condition than when weak in vitality. Consequently such fertili- 
zation as will bring about the healthiest growth of the plant is 
desirable. Some fertilizers also have a direct insecticidal value : 
kainit, nitrate of soda and tobacco are good examples. Root lice 
are effectually destroyed by these substances. Prof J. B. Smith, 
who has paid special attention to this subject, makes this recom- 
mendation: ‘‘ Whenever potash is to be put on as a fertilizer use it 
if possible in the form of kainit and as a top-dressing as soon as the 
ground is prepared and before the crop is in; use nitrogen in the 
form of nitrate of soda, also as a top-dressing, and just when you 
want your plants to have it.” 

Selection of Resistant Varieties.—It has long been observed 
that some varieties of fruits, vegetables and grains are less subject 
to insect attack than others. Consequently other things being 
equal it is advisable to select such varieties for planting. 

Modifying Time of Planting.—Sometimes insect attacks may 
easily be prevented by planting the crop either earlier or later than 
the customary time. In such cases a careful study of the limits in 
either direction may well be made, and all possible advantage taken 
of the facts. 

Use of Trap Food Plants.—A number of insect pests may best 
be destroyed by sowing favorite food plants near the crop to be 
protected. The insects will congregate upon this and may then be 
destroyed. A good example of this is found in the practice of 
sowing mustard between rows of cabbages, in order to attract the 
harlequin bugs to the former, where they may be destroyed and the 
cabbages thus be protected. ; 





To Dissolve Bones in sulphuric acid is not easily practicable on 
afarm. Aneasier and cheaper way to reduce bones is to make al- 
ternate layers of wood ashes and bones, keeping the whole wet. Or 
the bones may be mixed with fresh horse manure. If kept wet 
they will become quite soft in the course of a few months so that 
they can be easily handled. If burned in the kitchen stove with 
wood (not coal), the ashes will be rich in lime, phosphoric acid and 
potash. The nitrogen, oil, etc, is of course lost; there are 40 to 80 
lbs of nitrogen in a ton of bones, and this costs 10 to 18c per lb if 
bought in commercial fertilizers, so that it should not be wasted. 
Fine bone meal is an excellent fertilizer. 





Ciover Better Than Alfalfa.—Although the western agricultural 
papers, in discussing alfalfa, nearly all enthusiastically praise it, a 
prominent farmer who controls a large tract of land in the Repub- 
lican river valley and on the second bottoms near Superior, Nebras- 
ka, states that he has tried it on different soils and in different local- 
ities and has never been as successful with it as with red clover. 
The clover stands the drouth best and is preferable in other ways. 


Careful Preparation for Oats Pays.—In this respect the oat crop 
is abused more than any other. Tests at the Ohio station for three 
years show that the common method of putting in oats on clay 
soil without first plowing the ground may involve a loss of five 
bushels per acre compared with sowing on land that has been 
plowed and harrowed. 














THE POULTRY 


TO MAKE POULTRY RAISING PROFITABLE 


R. C. ALEXANDER, MICHIGAN 





In the first place, build the poultry house where cold winds of 
winter will not strike it. Select the sunniest place possible, high 
and dry, where barns and other outbuildings will protect it. Have 
it as convenient as practicable to the dwelling, for fowls need more 
attention than any kind of stock during bad weather, especially in 
winter. They then need a warm house, good feed and plenty of 
fresh water. 

In order to keep the house warm, batten every crack and bank 
up about the bottom. For banking, drive stakes about eight inches 
from the outside of the wall. Place old boards inside these. Some 
distance from the stakes dig a trench and throw the earth between 
the boards and the wall until a solid bank of soil two feet high and 
eight inches thick is formed all around the chicken house except at 
the door. This will keep the floor warm and prevent all draughts. 
This is an important item as the fowls are on the floor most of the 
time during the day. 

Every farmer should have at least 25 chickens,—24 hens and a 
rooster. For these, a house 10x14 ft and 7 ft high under the eaves, 
is sufficient for both summer and winter. For the frame use 2x4 
scantling, cover these on the outside with matched board or ordi- 
nary smooth boards and battens. For the roof use good shingles. 
All the lumber should be smooth on both sides. You can then 
paint the outside of the house and whitewash the inside. 

Some professionals heat their poultry houses with a stove dur- 
ing the coldest days but this is expensive and requires careful ma- 
nipulation. Ifthe fire gets low or goes out the fowls are apt to take 
cold and have the roup. If the climate is very cold, sheathe the in- 
side of the house and pack the space between the outer and 
inner walls with sawdust. Here the hardier breeds such as 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Brahmas, etc., will do well without 
artificial heat. They will lay all winter. Where the thermometer 
seldom goes lower than 8° or 10° below zero, a lining of tarred 
paper is usually sufficient. Never choose a tender large-combed 
variety of chickens if you live in a cold climate. 

Provide large windows for the south side of the house. For 
25 fowls place three roost poles across one end. Let them rest ona 
strip of board nailed to the wall two feet from the floor. A piece of 
one-inch board two inches wide with rounded edges will answer. 
Place the first one foot from the wall and the other two 14 ft apart. 
These can be removed when the house is being cleaned. 

Six nests 10 inches square, two feet from the floor and on the 
end opposite the roosts, will provide sufficient room for laying. Nev- 
er place them on the floor of the house. Havea solid partition be- 
tween each,so that the hens cannot fight. Line with soft straw, 
never hay. Cleanout four timesa year and burn the old material. 
Nests used for setting heus must be cleaned before putting in the 
eggs and after the chickens are hatched. It is a good plan to 
sprinkle a little sulphur in the bottom of each nest as there is where 
lice usually start. 

Clean out from under the roosts at least once a week, sweeping 
the whole house clean. A little land plaster sprinkled about pre- 
vents bad odors, adds to the value of the manure and keeps the floor 
from rotting. The floor should be six inches above the ground, 
made of dressed and matched lumber. The ground beneath it must 
be well drained so no water will stand near the house. Make a box 
8x4 ft and one foot high with sides sloping outward. Into this put 
about three inches of fine gravel. This will take the place of oyster 
shells and is much better for the fowls. A flock of chickens treated 
as directed above will be a source of pleasure and one of the most 
profitable kinds of live stock. 





EARLY SPRING WORK IN THE APIARY 


MRS L. HARRISON 





Where bees have been wintered on their summer stands and 
have plenty of stores, the most succcessful bee keepers advise that 
nothing be done to arouse them to activity. It is well to protect 
them from chilly winds. When they are flying freely, the dead 
bees can be drawn out through the fly entrance with a wire bent at 
the end. Some winters the dead accumulate, get damp and bedded 
together, and the living are not ableto remove them. Do not re- 
move their winter protection or lift the combs. Breaking the clus- 
ter lowers the temperature and it will take days for them to regain 
it again. Warmth is desirable in spring. When the bees are dis- 
turbed by handling or feeding, it will promote brood rearing, which 
exhausts the vitality of old bees very fast. The flying about for 
water during inclement weather is disastrous. 

Bees frequenting the drinking places of stock is often the 
cause of ill-feeling between farmers and bee keepers, for animals do 
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not like to drink at a trough bordered with bees. If once stung 
they will remember it, and suffer for thirst rather than venture 
near the trough. If a cloth dipped in kerosene is rubbed around 
the edges of drinking places, is will drive the bees away. When 
bees first fly in spring they choose their drinking places, and fre- 
quent them during the season. Knowing this fact, they can be 
kept at home, if drinking places are provided in sheltered nooks 
throughout the apiary. Part of them should contain water a little 
brackish. A teaspoonful of salt to a patent pail of water is suffi- 
cient. Bees in early spring frequently load up with cold water 
from thawing ice. It chills their bodies and benumbs them so that 
they cannot return to their hive. The drinking vessels should be 
filled with warm water frequently until danger from this source is 
averted. Bees drown in a glazed or tin vessel, for it is smooth and 
they cannot crawl up the side; they never drown in wooden vessels. 
Discarded butter tubs, with cotton cloth put into the water and 
hanging over the outside, acting as siphons, answer the purpose 
admirably. The sunny side of it will be thickly covered with bees, 
sipping the moisture. 








A CHICKEN HOUSE MADE OF SOD 


E. D. SMITH, KANSAS 


The sod house shown in the illustration, I have found healthful, 
convenient, and large enough to accommodate 75 to 100 hens. Ina 
bank sloping southwest, I made an excavation 12 ft east and west 
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by 22 ft north and south. At the southwest corner the excava- 
tion was on a level with the surface of the ground; at the north side 
it was 2} ftdeep. Around the edgesI built a sod wall making its 
upper edge five feet above the floor. I roofed thenorth half with 
boards and covered with tar paper. A border of sod was placed all 
around the edge, then the whole overlaid with 6 inches of gypsum 
taken from a pit near by. In the south half of the roof I put two 
hotbed sashes 3x9 ft and covered the remainder of the space the same 
as the north side. In the walls were placed two glass windows and 
a door with glass in the upper part. In the north wail there is a 
window level with the roosts 18 inches high and five feet long. It 
is used for ventilation in the summer. In winter it is covered with 
boards and banked with earth. The windows are hinged and cov- 
ered with heavy wire netting. Ihave an extra lattice door for 
summer. 

The walls were given two coats of gypsum or poor man’s plas- 
ter (very abundant in the southwest), and when dry a heavy whiie- 
wash was applied to fill all cracks. Roosts occupy the north half 
The south half under glass is reserved for nests and a feeding 
ground during stormy weather. The floor under the roosts is made 
of gypsum, cement and sand. From this the droppings can be read- 
ily taken. I feed boiled wheat in the morning, dry wheat at noon 
anda feed of meat at least once a day in winter. I have kept 75 to 
100 single comb Brown Leghorns in this house for three winters 
without having afrozen comb. The hens lay well also. The bank 
feature is not essential ; walls made entirely of sod will answer. 





The Best Location for the Strawberry Bed is an important matter 
in many sections. Mr Hanchett said to the state horticultural soci- 
ety that in western Wisconsin ‘‘our best locations are good wheat 
lands in narrow valleys open to the east and south. On the ridges, 
which are usually sandy, the plants do not thrive. They must be 
protected from the cold north winds of winter and from the scorch- 
ing southwest winds of summer. These conditions are found in 
many of our narrow valleys, open at the east and west and protect- 
ed on the north and south by bluffs. Usually here is found a stream 
of water fed by’springs. This with very little difficulty can be 
used in irrigating the field and the effects of drouth counteracted. 
We give thorough and frequent culture.” 


American Shorthorn Herdbook, Volume 39, is now ready for de- 
livery; price to non-members $3. As usual, the book is well 
edited and handsomely bound ; J. H. Pickrell, secretary, Spring- 
field, Il. It is indispensable to owners of Shorthorns. , 
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It looks now as if Chicago’s hog butter mak- 
ers were going to receive a knockout blow in 
their own state, where an anti-color law will 
probably soon be on the statute books. The 
way of the transgressor is being made harder 
and harder, as the public gradually come to 
understand the real merits of the case. 





The time is now at hand for the speculators 
to kill the wheat crop. The “lead-pencil 
farmers” who stand in the wheat pit from 
day to day are usually more energetic in this 
direction than is the weather, although drouth 
conditions in the central valleys this spring 
have retarded the growth of the plant. 

————— . 

Questions about spraying for insect and fun- 
gous pests are beginning to pourin. Will our 
friends please take note of the splendid article 
on this subject in our issue of March 23, which 
told the whole story ina nutshell? Have you 
read it, heeded it and ordered your spraying 
outfit? Itis important to observe that spray- 
ing must be done before the leaf appears, to 
get best results with certain crops. 

ee 

“Intentional apathy,’’ for which New York 
city’s street commissioner recently discharg- 
ed a number of employees, has,to use a popular 
phrase, ‘caught on,’’ and we hear it on all 
sorts of occasions. There is considerable ‘‘in- 
tentiOnal apathy” at times on farms which re- 
quires attention from the master’s eye. There 
is no room for “‘apathy’’ intentional or other- 
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wise on the domain of a modern, progressive 


farmer. 
——— ee 


It begins now to look as if the great city of 
New York is at last to have a botanical garden 
—it only remains to raise $45,000 more, when 
the work will actually begin. Broux park has 
been wisely selected as the place for its location. 
Too much cannot be said in favor of this addi- 


tion to the attractions of New York. Its edu- 
cational value would be inestimable and it 
would constantly become more and more in- 


teresting and valuable as the years go by. 

An old saw says, “‘A lie will travel seven 
leagues while truth is getting on its boots.’ 
Rendered in modern English, a canard and 
humbug will travel faster than its refutation, 
and this is shown in the number of papers 
which are giving a partial or entire support to 
the theories of Hensel, who proposes to have 
our lands fertilized exclusively with pulver- 
ized stones.’ A more ridiculous fanfaronade 
in the guise of science than his book, Bread 
from Stones, has seldom been seen. 

a a 

It is a great pity that the wiseacre connected 
with a western agricultural college and _ bear- 
ing the title veterinarian should do so reckless 
a thing as to publicly assert pleuro-pneumonia 
had appeared in an isolated bunch of cattle. 
Government and state experts who subsequent- 
ly made personal examination of the herd imme- 
diately andemphatically declared the disease 
not pleuro-pneumonia, even the so-called vet 
conceding that he was mistaken in his first 
diagnosis. Unfortunately it will require a long 
time for the official denial to overtake the orig- 
inal slander and undo the harm to the good 
name of American cattle, struggling for recog- 
nition in the European markets. It is now in 
order for the agricultural press of England and 
the continent to ring the changes on the false- 
hood for months to come in the desire born 
solely of business jealousy, to keep out Ameri- 
can beef. 





anniemneiiealiapnmaanss 

Gleams of returning sense regarding tuber- 
culosis are already apparent. The Massa- 
chusetts senate has amended the bill printed 
in our issue week before last by cutting down 
the appropriation one-third, prohibiting the 
use of tuberculin except with the cattle 
owner’s consent, provided that the state pay 
all expenses of quarantining cattle when 
tested and also all cattle with the state brand 
found tuberculous when killed shall be paid 
for by the state at their value. Full com- 


pensation for all cattle killed is also 
provided for. This bill comes up. for final 
action in the senate next Monday, when 


it will probably be so amended as to permit the 
compulsory use of tuberculin on cattle brought 
into Massachusetts from other states. In this 
respect, the measure will thus be identical 
with the Vermont law which prohibits’ the 
compulsory use of tuberculin on Vermont cat- 
tle but allows it on imported cattle when in 
quarantine. New York and Pennsylvania cer- 
tainly should not try to advance beyond this 
position, for Massachusetts has gone further 
in this matter than any of our middle states. 
It is pleasant to observe that the nonsense is 
being knocked out of the tuberculosis fad and 
we trust that all our legislatures will assume a 
conservative attitude toward it. 
EE ISS EE 

“When so many seedsmen claim to have the 
best varieties of the various farm and vegeta- 
ble seeds, and even advertise several different 
kinds of the same crop as superior to all oth- 
ers, how is one to judge which is the best for 
us ?’’ is aquestion that we are frequently asked 
tounswer. Right here it is well to repeat the 
lesson taught by long and costly experience, 
that the average farmer and gardener should 
stick to those varieties which in his soil and cli- 
mate have given the best results, testing only 
on a small scale the newer varieties that seem 
promising. The experiment stations in our va- 
rious states are each year enlarging the work of 








testing varieties, and the careful farmer may 
save considerable work, expense and loss by 
consulting the stations’ results, as published 
in their bulletins, which are sent free to every 
farmer in the state who requests his station’s 


Indeed, the success- 
new varieties of 
depends upon 
reports of them. 


board to send the same. 
ful introduction of many 
fruits and vegetables 
the experiment stations’ 
After  jconsulting these’ _ bulletins, or 
the experience of anyone in your locality 
who may have grown the new things which 
you wish to know about, if then you are not 
satisfied as to their value for your conditions, 
the wisest plan will be to try them yourself 
but on a small scale. The more expert the hor 
ticulturist, and the better informed he is on 
this whole subject, the larger the extent he 
can afford to dip into new things, but the or- 
dinary farmer must always recognize that 
there is no one’best variety of anything for all 
methods and conditions. 





The National Weather Bureau and the state 
weather services throughout the country col- 
lect and publish in bulletin form, from week to 
week during the season of planting, cultivating 
and harvesting of crops, prevailing weather 
conditions and their effects upon farming 
operations and crops. Allstate weather serv- 
ices are branches of the national bureau, and 
the general plan of work, in the several states, 
is practically identical. The bulletin, besides 
giving a brief telegraphic summary from each 
state weather service center, contains aseries of 
four charts, showing respectively for each week 
(1) lines of maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, (2) departures from normal temperature, 
(3) departures from normal rainfall and (4) the 
actual rainfall. These charts in connection 
with the summaries of the reports furnished 
by more than 10,000 special correspondents 
throughout the U S supply to all classes in- 
terested in agriculture—producer, consumer 
and dealer alike—accurate and impartial in- 
formation as to the actual weather and crop 
conditions from week to week throughout each 
season. 





Sugar Making Is Progressing favorably in 
Vermont, Ohio and intervening sections. Ow- 
ing to low prices many small farmers are do- 
ing little, but the large manufacturers will 
make up for this in increased production. 
Prices on strictly pure new sugar are 9 to 12c 
per lb at points where made with new and old 
melted together around 7 to 8c and last year’s 
product slow at ic. Itis the testimony of 
some of the sugar makers in Vt that owing to 
changes in climate the past few years maple 
sugar has gained in sweetness. In Ohio it is 
expected the season will be short. There is a 
good demand for sugar and syrup from west- 
ern cities. St Lawrence Co (N Y) farmers are 
turning out a fine article which finds ready 
sale, partly on western account, and in Brad- 
ford county (Pa), the season has not advanced 
far and prices are uncertain. 





Home Tanning.—Mrs N. C.: Tan your fox 
skin as follows: Take a dull knife and care- 
fully scrape the flesh side, removing all bits of 
flesh or fat. Then take equal parts of alum 
and salt and rub them thoroughly in the 
fleshy side. If the hide has become dry dis- 
solve the salt and alum and rub the solution 
in. Then fold the wet sides together. Let it 
then lie in a cool place where it will not 
freeze for ten days. Then open it,svrinkle it 
with sawdust and fold it up again for 24 hours. 
Then open, remove the dust and rub and ma- 
nipulate the skin until it is pliable. 





Weekly Condensed History.—The American 
farmer and his family must reada periodical 
that interests and instructs them in the various 
departments of farm life, giving them ideas of 
commerce and trade as well as the cultivation of 
the soil and its productions. Now the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST gives weekly through its columns 
a condensed history, in pleasing and comprehen- 
sive language, of affairs both at home and abroad, 
making it a periodical of instruction and news 
that no farmer or his family can dispense with 
without absolute loss of ability as a stanch 


farmer and citizen of this great agricultural and 
commercial country.—[Gilbert Jeffrey, New 
lin, N Y. 
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FOREIGN PARKETS FIRI1 BUT QUIET. 


Lonpon, England, March 15—A slight im- 
provement shows itself for grain, holders of 
wheat, both English and foreign, standing firm 
for an advance, and ina general way they 
have been successful in obtaining 1}c¢ per bu 
more than a fortnight ago. There are, how- 
ever, no strong indications of any further rise 
taking place, and it may be remarked that the 
latest reports on the crops in the U §S have not 
affected the market to any appreciable extent. 
The latest quotations for No2 hard Chicago 
wheat is 78@79}c landed. The demand for 
flour has also been a little stronger, and prices 
have hardened in sympathy with wheat, but 
with the exception of Minnesota bakers, the 
advance has been somewhat difficult to realize, 
and it is noteworthy that a large business for 
future delivery in London has been done in 
French flour. There would have been more 
business in corn, under a fair request, but an 
advance of i}c per bu, which holders demand- 
ed, rather checked trade. American mixed, 
ex-ship, sold at 60§c. 

The reports from the continent are not en- 
couraging. It is almost impossible to say with 
any degree of certainty what the results of the 
winter have been upon the winter-sown crops 
in Europe. Now that the frost has gone, it will 
soon be easy to tell how far the plant has been 
injured. In France, very considerable com- 
plaint is made of the alternation of frost and 
rain. More so,in fact, than from any other 
part, most other countries having escaped that 
particular trouble. In France, spring wheat 
is seeded largely in March, but this year the 
ground is so hard, and everything so back- 
ward, there will be a comparatively small area 
of March sowings. Everywhere on this side 
the Atlantic the farmer has now before him an 
enormous amount of work,in order thas he 
may get in an average area of crops, and it is 
quite possible the wheat acreage of Europe 
may be less than usual for this reason, as well 
as for the still stronger one that values are so 
extremely low. It is generally thought more 
barley will be sown, and that oats will at least 
cover as large an area as last year, which was 
much above the normal. 

There is anything but a strong demand for 
meat in the English markets, and it is rarely 
that the supplies are cieared. Notwithstand- 
ing this holders are generally firm, Jand disin- 
clined to accept offers except at a slight rise in 
price. Hindquarters of American beef are 
now quoted at 11@11hc per lb, and forequarters 
74@8c. American beef, killed either in Lon- 
don or Deptford, makes 10}@103c. Two fresh 
cargoes of live beasts have recently been dis- 
patched from Australia, the colonists there 
evidently being impressed with the idea that 
good trade can be done in live stock landed in 

* Great Britain; but the view at present held in 
London on this point is that it will pay them 
much better to send over meat in preference to 
live stock, especialiy if arrangements are prop- 
erly made to chill the meat instead of freeze 
it. It is evident that the Australian colonies 
intend to make themselves very serious com- 
petitors to the U Sand Canada. There is a 
hardening tendency for cheese, and holders 
are inclined not to part except at a slight ad- 
vance, which has as yet not been paid. This 
feature has tended in some measure to restrict 
sales. f 

The Agricultural hall has, during the last 
three weeks, been occupied with exhibitions 
of horses. One week was devoted to Shires, 
the second to Hackneys, and this week to hunt- 
ers. The entries for all three have been larg- 
er than fn previous years, but with the excep- 
tion of the exhibition of Shire, or heavy horses, 
there has been less attention paid tothem. It 
is curious to note that while the prices made 
for Shire horses at the close of the show were 
about equal to last year, the money given for 
Hackneys and thoroughbreds was considerably 

‘lower, and very few of the animals found pur- 

chasers. This is a striking feature in the 
horse trade, and it is somewhat difficult to ac- 
count for, except from outside competition. 

And yet it is a medium-weighted horse that is 

at present pushing the English breeder out of 
his own market. 


ee ee 
Canners Reduce Prices to Growers. 





The canning industry is far from satisfactory 
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and the output the coming season very prob- 
lematical. Largely through oversupply and 
general business depression for the past year 
the price on standard goods has sunk to such a 
level there is little profit either from the stand- 
point of the canner or the grower who furnish- 
es the raw product. An understanding of this 
will do something to limit the operations of 
certain unscrupulous promoters who have no 
interest beyond furnishing and equipping can- 
neries at good prices for their own profits. 
Canners already well established in the busi- 
ness have been unusually slow this spring to 
make contracts with the farmers and orchard- 
ists and the disposition is everywhere mani- 
fested to pay less for standard vegetables and 
fruits. Many of the leading packers insist 
that the rapid extension of canneries through- 
out the country and increased acreage have 
brought the business to a point where the fin- 
ished goods cannot be disposed of at a profita- 
ble margin. 

One feature in the case, so recently develop- 
ed that it is too soon to measure its full effect, 
is the partial loss of the early vegetable crop 
in the south by reason of unseasonable weath- 
er. Usual shipments to the northern markets 
have been retarded and restricted, and this 
may exert some influence on the general situ- 
ation. Another thing which may bring a lit- 
tle better price is the inclination of many 
growers in the north to abandon for the com- 
ing season their usual acreage devoted to this 
purpose. When accumulations from a former 
season are worked off the market should do 
better, especially as prices are so low that con- 
sumption is greatly stimulated. 

Through the Md and Del peninsula packers 
are generally reducing their prices to farmers. 


Last year they paid $5 50@ 6 50 per ton for to-. 


matoes and during the next season the price is 
about 1 lower or close to 5. The canning in- 
dustry in Talbot county, Md, began in ’88 and 
is amost important one. Owing to the de- 
pressed condition of the trade little corn will 
be packed there next season meaning a consid- 
erable loss of revenue to farmers. Maine 
farmers will get but 150 per 100 lbs for corn 
against 2in 94 and the number of factories 
which will operate in that state will also show 
a material decrease. Fancy Maine corn, ’%5 
pack, has sold as low as 85@%0c per doz in 
Portland for forward delivery, nor are whole- 
sale dealers anxious to purchase freely at any 
price. The cut through Ohio is marked though 
not uniform. Some of the canners are con- 
tracting tomatoes at 6 67 per ton, or the same 
as in ’94, corn 8 and pumpkins as low as 350 
against 6 last year. 

The following table shows the latest whole- 
sale prices which the jobbers and leading dis- 
tributors pay forcash goods ina large way, 
taking New York as a basis: 


Apricots, Cal, Peaches, 2 1b, 


stand, #1.15@1.35 stand, south, $1.15@1.25 
do, extra, 2. 2.50 do, 3 lb, 1.40@1.60 
Beans, lima, 21b, 1. 1.15 do, 244 lb, Cal, 1.35@1.65 
do, string, 2 ib, do, 3 fb, extra, 2. 3.25 
south, noe Pears, 2 1b, east, 1.15@1.30 
do, N Y state, = 10 do, 234 ib, Cal, 1.60@1.80 
Corn, 2 1b, Ma, 70 _ do, 3 tb, Gal, 2.25@3.00 
do, N Y, 80 Plums, 2ib,N Y, 1.10@1.50 
do, Maine 1.00@1.25 do, 244 Ib, Cal, 1.15@1.30 
Cherries, 2 Ib, do, 2ib, south,  1.00@1.25 

south 1. 1.40 Salmon, | Ib, 
do, 2% tb, Cal 1.60@1.80 Columbia, 1.35@1.80 
Peas, Z{b, stand, 85@115 _ do, pink Alaska, ‘90@1.00 
do sifted, 1.20@1.75 Tomatoes, 31b, Md,  65@80 
do, Del & Jer, 10@85 





Though Neglected Rye Is Firm. 





While little is heard regarding rye, the mar- 
ket is in a healthy position at moderate prices 
with inherent elenrents of strength. There is 
practically no rye in sight. In the public grain 
warehouses of the country the entire visible 
supply is barely 300,000 bu. According to gov- 
ernment reports, usually underestimated, the 


crop has averaged close to 28,000,000 
bu annually for a number of years. 
It is consumed chiefly at home. Three 
years ago owing to a short crop abroad 


exports were remarkably large at 12,000,000 bu, 
but for 18 months past they have amounted to 
nothing, the home demand proving sufficient 
to keep prices above a European basis. Rye 
sympathizes closely with the wheat market 
and the advance here the last two weeks had 
its effect on the neglected cereal. Receipts 
at such primarv points as Chicago are most 
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meager and reserves in farmers’ hands are cut 
down to small proportions. 
EUROPE THE BIG PRODUCER. 

The domestic crop is a small affair compared 
with the enormous acreage and yield in Eu- 
rope. The ’9 acreage was returned by the 
government a little less than 2,000,000 acres 
and much the same in '93. Pennsylvania led 
with 307,000 acres followed by Wisconsin with 
270,000, N Y 2357000, Kansas 149,000, etc. Rus- 
sia leads all countries with an average acreage 
during the five years ’83-87 of 64,612,000 acres 
and this increased in ’92 to 68,000,000 
acres, the annual yield for the periods named 
being 483,000,000 bu and 568,000,000 bu respec- 
tively. The German crop is 100,000,000 to 135,- 
000,000 bu and this not sufficing large quanti- 
ties are purchased in Russia. The acreage un- 
der rye in Great Britain remains nearly sta- 
tionary approximating only 50,000 acres, that 
country depending almost entirely for need- 
ed supplies on imports. These are at 
the rate of about 1,000,000 bu annually. _ The 
Mark Lane Express says Russia has an export 
surplus of 190,000,000 bu against 70,000,000 bu a 
year ago and that after reckoning 80,000,000 bu 
Russian rye nominally required by the conti- 
nent of Europe there remains a surplus of 110,- 
000,000 bu which can be drawn upon and urges 
English farmers to feed rye freely to live 
stock. The following table shows the domes- 
tic crops and annual exports from the U § for 
a series of years: 

RYE CROP AND EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES. 


Crop, Exports, Crop, Baperts, 

bu bu bu u 
1894, 27,000,000 231,000 1889, 25,000,000 287,000 
1893, 27,000,000 1,477,000 1888, 28,000,000 79,000 
1892, 30,000,000 12,041,000 1878, 21,000,000 357,000 
1891, 33,000,000 333,000 1886, 24,000,000 197,000 
1890, 28,000,000 2,257,000 1885, 22,000,000 2,951,000 





The Advance in Hides.—Shortage in the cat- 
tle supply is having its effect on the market 
for hides and skins which are now command- 
ing the best prices in months. The packers 
who always secure a premium for the “take- 
off” at their big slaughter houses have de- 
manded higher prices owing to reduced stocks 
and tanners are loth to pay these claiming fin- 
ished leather has not shared in the advance. 
Receipts of country hides and skins at the big 
trade centers have increased, the higher prices 
inducing many holders to unload. This serves 
to check the advancing tendency yet farmers 
and country butchers should be able to secure 
fairly satisfactory figures for desirable skins. 





American Seeds Abroad— With the opening of 
spring in Europe field seeds are more active. 
Prices have not ruled as high as expected at 
one time. Alfalfa seed is quoted in London at 
$8.50 per bu, but in Paris the best Provence 
seed does not command more than 4.60. This 
great difference in price is probably due to the 
fact that alfalfa is more generally used on the 
continent than in England, and there is a 
broader market for the seed, bringing with it 
very much increased supplies. American 
decorticated cotton cake is 24.50 per ton ex 
dock. 


Chautauqua Grape Shippers’ Organization— 
A movement is on foot to perfect a new union 
of this character and a large majority of the 
growers in that part of York state favor it. Up 
to the present time they have not agreed on 
any uniform line of action. The 9-lb ‘‘climax” 
basket is used for shipping, and no special 
change is anticipated in methods of marketing 
during the coming season. The grape ship- 
ping company recently formed at Brocton with 
R. A. Hall treas and A. F. Martin sec, is now 
fully organized and planning for the next 
season’s campaign. 


Snow in Sight March 25 was confined to 
northern New England and the upper Michi- 
gan peninsula, the depth being 4 to 8 in. A 
year earlier the southern limit of snow touch- 
ed the upper Ohio valley and western Pa. It 
is expected the straits of Mackinaw will be 
free from ice and open to navigation by the 
15th, enabling large shipments of grain from 
the head of the lakes. 





Furs advanced 10@1i24 per cent last week in 
the London sales which go far toward shap- 
ing prices in this country. The gains noted 
refer to American ’possom and bear with gen-” 
eral firmness in other varieties. 
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FAIRLY GOOD TRADE OUTLOOK. 


Turspay Evenina, April 2, 1895. 

The month of April opens with a tone of 
general confidence in ultimate business im- 
provement of marked proportions. The last 
week brought no startling changes, yet the 
volume of trade was fairly large and prices as 
a rule well sustained. The financial situation 
continues promising. While speculative mar- 
kets have shown comparatively little breadth, 
moderate interest has been displayed with 
nothing new to particularly disturb trad- 
Though smaller than they should be, 





ers. 
total bank clearances were a fifth 
larger than the corresponding week last 
year and interest rates fully steady. 


In farm produce the interesting thing is the 
continued strength in cattle. This has brought 
an advance in meats and may serve to restrict 
consumption. The grain markets have been 
inclined to heaviness in spite of some appre- 
hension regarding the condition of winter 
wheat in the west in consequence of dry weath- 
er. The slight advance in butter a week ago 
has been well maintained, the low prices 
stimulating consumption. Fresh vegetables 
are appearing yet sound potatoes and onions 
from the old crop are firmly held. Prices gov- 
erning the different markets to-night are as fol- 
lows* 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 4% 45%; 2934 52 900 
New York, 61 516 3334 "675 1075 
Boston, = M4 38 250 86*1100 
Toledo. 57346 4534 31 550 
St Louls, 55 42 30 


Meee uisco, *9234 *1 174@l 2236 *1 OS@L 15 *6 00 = 
ncisco, * = 
London, Ft4 34 _ — 1280 
*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 55 4636 336 
July, ay ee 28: 
September, 57 6. - 


Crop Prospects and Market. 


The month just closed proved a trying one to 
the winter wheat now in the ground and while 
the damage from freezing and thawing was com- 
paratively small the continued low range of tem- 
perature, accompanied as it was by serious drouth 
in many of the states, seriously retarded the 
growth and the plant is now little further ad- 
vanced than in midwinter. AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S special crop report which will ap- 
pear in full next week indicates that the condi- 
tion of winter wheat makes a general aver- 
age of 85.3 or 2 points lower than a year ago. 
This condition is returned on the assumption that 
with growing weather no serious winter killing 
will be revealed. While not high it does not sug- 
gest any sensational damage to the crop, although 
it does point to a comparatively low vitality. 
Except in limited districts present lack of mois- 
ture is not serfous enough to work much positive 
damage. A summary of counties in the various 
states reporting on the question of sufficiency of 
moisture shows that 750 out of about 1100 indicat- 
ed that the ground was in fairly good condition at 
the close of March. 

At Chicago, the weather wasjthe main support 
of the}wheat market all of last week, drouth con- 
ditions causing enough uncertainty to develop 
fair support. This was finally withdrawn when 
rainfall appeared in the west and the question of 
moisture is the dominating factor so far this 
week. Cables have shown little strength 
at any time, last week’s exports were 
rather small and the movement of old 
wheat in the northwest continued liberal. 
May sold up to 564¢ last Fiiday. subsequently lost 
fractionally and late cash pr.ces were fairly 
steady to firm. No 2 red winter in store sold with- 
in %,c¢ of May price and: ; ice No 2 spring sold as 
high as 6c over May indicating a more healthy 
demand. No 3 red by sample 54%c and hard 
wheat 554,@564c. 

Dry weather has delayed the seedingof oats 
yet fair progress is being made in this direction. 
The market has ruled quiet but strong to le high- 
er, May selling up to 30/.c ~ bu under fair specu- 
lative demand. Large sales of cash oats for im- 
mediate shipment to the east at as low rate as 10c 
® 100 ths to N Y helped the cash market. No 2in 
store 30@301,c, No 2 white 32% 38c, No31ixed by 
sample 29%, @32c. 

Corn has ruled moderately firm, prices being in- 
clined to follow the course of wheat. Drouth econ- 


ditions last week did not cause any particular ap- 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 





prehensions as it is too early to talk about spring 
seeding of corn. Receipts small but the quality 
improved and cash demand only fair though cut 
rates to the east may help the situation this week. 
May held around 464,.@46%ec P bu and closed at a 
small fractional net gain with cash about 454@ 
46c for No 2in store. 

Rye shows continued firmness. For No 2 in 
store 55¢ is asked and the small arrivals sell by 
sample up to 56c. Barley dull and irregularly 
lower especially in under grades which are more 
plentiful. Maltsters indifferent and outlet gen- 
let generally poor. Better grades 52@53¢ with 


poor to fair lots down to 46@50e. 
Flaxseed broke 5e, No1 on track selling down 
to $1 3744 P bu under slightly larger offerings and 


most indifferent demand. The severe break 
shows the narrow character of the market. Re- 
ported that some of the mills running will soon 
close fora period. Not until the close of the week 
did timothy show a disposition to react from the 
steadily downward tendency of the past ten days. 
Quotations were marked down 25@50e compared 
with a fortnight ago but are now steadier. Con- 
tract grade about 5 25 P ctl and good country lots 
5@5 15. Prime clover seed to be deliver this 
month has been offered at 8 75 P ctl and late sales 
by sample were at 8 25@9 for fair to high grades. 
Trade is not up to the average. 


At Minneapolis, wheat has received fair atten- 
tion, the market sympathizing with other points 
and traders watching weather conditions. 
Moderate firmness was present most of the week 
and cash lots sold generally 1c over May with No 
1 northern around 591,@60c, part to arrive. Flour 
rather dull with millers disposed to curtail out- 
put. Corn quiet around 46@47c for No 3 yellow. 
Oats firm, barley weak at 43@47c. 

At Toledo, wheat has received about the usual 
attention and while quiet ruled firm, influences 
at work elsewhere being potent here. No 2 red 
winter 57@57i4c, May 57%4c, No3 soft 5644c. Corn 
steady with No 3 and No 3 white 45c in store. No 
2 white oats 33c, rye 55@56ce. Clover seed in fair 
demand on the basis of $550 # bu for prime cash, 
5 35 for April and 5 for October. 


At New York, wheat has waited largely on ad- 
vices from the west with the question of moisture 
in the fields the all-important one. Exports small 
and trade generally dull. No 2red winter instore 
6ic, No 1 northern 59e. Corn has shown little life, 
buyers operating sparingly and the moderate 
stocks firmly held. Quotations on the basis of 
about 56c for No 2 mixed in store and 501%4@B5ic for 
No3. Oats generally firm throughout but buyers 
conservative on the presumption of liberal re- 
ceipts from the west at an early day. No 2 mixed 
3344@He in store. Rye firm undersmall supplies 
based on 53@55c for state and Jersey on track and 
barley held at old prices, 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 50 5 30 500 
New York, 635 5HC 565 
Buffalo, 650 535 58 
Kansas City, 6 20 5 00 4530 
Pittsburg, 63 52 53 


At Chicago, cattle continue strongin the main 
although there are the usual reactions. In most 
directions prices are fully as high as at any time 
yetand shipping and export beeves are reall 
selling above their value compared with foreign 
markets. Higher pricesto consumers will in all 
probability restrict consumption, yet the ship- 
ping demand has been good and European quota- 
tions better thana year ago after all, this enab- 
ling exporters to dosome business. Up to the 
present time the materially higher prices have 
not brought out increased offerings emphasizing 
the genera' belief in a shortage. Choice to extra 
beeves well finished in every particular are sal- 
able around $6 25@6 50 though transactions are 
chiefly at a range of 6 down to 5. Western farm- 
ers would like to buy feeders but the drouth con- 
ditions up to the first of this month restrict the 
demand. Texas cattle are selling well and pros- 


pects are favorable for all descriptions. Revised 

prices follow: 

Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 325 475 
lbs, average, 620 6530 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 875 475 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do. 275 365 
to 1500 Ibs, 525 625 Calves, heavy, 225 300 

Fair to medium steers, Caives,100 to 180 Ibs, 350 535 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 460 58 Milch cows, ea, 25 00 45 00 

Good cows and heifers, 400 485 Corn-fed Tex steers, 4530 530 

Poor to fair cc ws, 250 38 Do cows and heifers. 350 450 


Hog receipts are only fair in quality and heavy 
weights command a premium of 30@40c over 
light. Activity and strength have been the rule 
and prices moved up 15@25e last week, nor is 
there any lack of interest so far this week with 
the provision market attracting attention and 
live hogs sharing the activity, especially under a 
good shipping demand on eastern account. 








to fancy heavy $5 10.5 30, mixed droves 4 8a@5 15, 
light weights 4 70@4 85. 

Sheep receipts larger, approximating 65,000 for 
the week, yet market active at best figures of the 
season, the strength being confined chiefly to 
good to choice varieties. Exporters, shippers and 
local slaughterers all free buyers and the market 
steady at the strong prices ruling. Good tochoice 
sheep $4 50@5, common to fair 2754425, feeders 
3 75@4 25, lambs 3 50@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle have been stronger and at 
times excited,under only moderate to small re- 
ciepts and a good demand. Farmers wanted fair 
numbers of stock cattle. Revised quotations fol- 
low: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 
8, 


to 1600 lbs, $5 85@6 25 425 510 
Good to ch, 1250 to jood cows and heifers,275 450 
~. 1850 Ibs, 4@0 575 Bulls and stags, 200 450 
Com to fair, 1050 to ers, 950 to 1100 lbs, 375 465 

2 400 460 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 375 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 45 00 
1300 lbs, 350 450 Veal calves, 400 46 


Hogs have shared the strength noted elsewhere, 
buyers showing marked interest. Philas $5@5 25, 
mixed droves 490@515, choice yorkers 470@5 10. 
Sheep prices not especially changed. Good to 
fancy wethers 4 50@5 25, with poor to fair 2 50@4 25 
and lambs 5 50@6 25. Spring lambs at the usual 
premium. 


At Buffalo, cattle continue to show marked 
strength and the position is much as thoroughly 
reviewed a week ago. Offerings of desirable stock 
rather small and all classes of buyers operating. 
Market on the basis of $5 25@6 50 for fair to extra 
beeves. Milch cows and springers in moderate 
demand at 25@50 ea for inferior tofancy. Choice 
heavy hogs firm but pens contain many light 
droves and pigs which are rather dull. The past 
week has shown fair activity and present prices 
are on the basis of 490@5 35 for poor to extra. 
Best sheep firm under a good export demand 
while common lots plentiful and easy. Good to 
choice lambs 475@6, common to extra sheep 3 25 
@5 50. 


At New York, live stock or all kinds moderate- 
ly firm under restricted offerings. Inferior to 
good beef cattle $4 75@6 with extra at a premium. 
Veal calves 4@6 50, hogs 5 10@540, sheep 4@5 65 and 
lambs 4 75@6 25. 


At London, American cattle 11144@12%c P fb es- 
timated dressed weight and sheep 12@l5e. Re- 
frigerator beef_9%4,@10%c P Ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, in active demand and firm, fancy 
fruit Lringing a premium. Spitzenburg $4@6 P 
bbl, Spy 3@4, Baldwin 325@4, Greening 4@5, 
Winesap 450@550, Ben Davis 4@4 50, russet 3, 
poor to good 2@3. 

There is no breadth in the market. Strictly 
fancy apples command good figures ina small 
way but each weekdevelops the fact that a consid- 
erable quantity of stock placed in cold storage 
last fall was too ripe and is coming out shrunken, 
quickly turning soft. All such fruit must be sold 
speedily often showing loss in the operation. 
New England stock is in moderate supply, fine 
Baldwins and Russets being in fair demand at 
Boston and N Y while further west, with Chicago 
as a point of distribution, Spys and Greenings are 
among the favorites with a fair trade in western 
Winesaps and Ben Davis at high prices when 





¥y ‘’ choice. 


Eggs. 

At New York, consumptive demand is large and 
any temporary shortage Causes a rise in prices. 
Fey new-laid nearby 134,.@14c P dz, N Y and Pa 
fresh 13c, ch northern Ind and O 13c, ch fresh 
western 13c, Balt and D of C 12%@13ec, Nash- 
ville 12%,c, ch Va and Tenn 12144@12%c, prime 
southern 12@12%c, Md duck eggs 29c, western 
27@2e, southern 25@26c, goose eggs 50@60c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand smali,trade slow at former 
quotations. Prime timothy 75@80c # 100 ibs, No 170@ 
T5c, No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@55c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 50c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 50@ 
60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40@45c, oat 40@45c. 


Onions. 
At New York, firm for choice but poor 
lots are irregular. White, fair to choice 


$3a6 P bbl, eastern red 225@3, yellow 2 25@3, 
Orange Co red 2@275, yellow 2@287, Havana 
225 Pp cra, Bermuda 2 25@2 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand is active and the market 
is in good shape. Bermuda prime $8@9 P bbl, 
seconds 5@6, Scotch 2 35@250 P 168-Ib sack, Me 
Rose 2 50@2 75 Y bbl, Hebron 2 25@2 40 P sack, Cun 
2 25@2 50 P 180 ths, N J 175@2 25, N Y white 2 25@ 
250, N J sweets 2 25@3 25. 

Highest prices ruling are for cheice lots ship- 
ped east from Utah and Col, these commanding 


(To Page 386.] 
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Mi APES M ANUR ES aii Potatoes, Oats, Corn, Grass Top-Dressing, 
ie Vegetables, Fruits, Onions, Celery, Etc. 
HIGHEST GRADE AND BEST MATERIALS USED. 


“I ship to-day two boxes of potatoes (one bushel each) 
containing the products of 26 hills, manured with 1209 
pounds (six bags) of Mapes’s Potato Manure per acre, the 
other containing the product of 56 hills, from rows adjoin- 
ing, five of which were left without the Mapes, for com» 
parison.” 

(Signed) M. GARRAHAN, Kingston, Pa. 


From THE RURAL NEW YORKER, January 5, 1895. 


“Some 15 years’ experience with the Mapes Potato 
Manure. Season 1894: Yield 1950 bushels on 63g acres; on 
14 acre (the best piece), yield was 442 bushels. Began 
using the Mapes Potato Manure about 1880, and since 
1887 have used it for pototoes every year, raising from 5 
to llacres per year. There seems to be something about 
the Mapes Potato Manure that seems to just suit the 
growing crop.” 

LEROY BROWN, South Windsor, Conn. 


The Mapes Potato Manure.— “Its action anproaches 
certainty, or as near to it as any manure can be expected 
to do.” 





E. 8. CARMAN, THE RURAL NEW YORKER. 
ONE BUSHEL OF POTATOES FROM FIFTY-SIX HILLS 


No Fertilizer Used. 


(Extract from letter of March 1, 1895, from 
Edward F. Dibble Seed Company.) 


The Mapes Potato Manure was used this year on our 
trial grounds with wonderful results. I send you cut of 
our “ Trial Ground,” cut of “ Irish Daises,” and cut of 
“Money Maker ” potatoes, all of which were grown upon 
the Mapes Potato Manure purchased from you. On our 
Trial Grounds we had 4% acres,—containing 207 different 
kinds of potatoes, early, intermediate and late, some good 
yielders, and some very light ones, of course,—on which we 
planted but 13 bushels of seed; and from the 13 bushels of 
seed, by using the Mapes fertilizers, 600 to 1000 pounds per 
acre, we obtained a yield of 877 bushels. There was no 
fancy culture whatsoever on the potatoes. The different 
kinds were all cut to one eye, by one man, and planted 
one piece in the hill two feet nine inches apart each way. 


The field of Money Makers shows the most luxuriant 
growth of tops of any variety of potatoes that we have 
ever seen growing, and it has been our pleasure as potato 
growers to inspect Over 250 varieties of potatoes and at 
"their best. We had Money Makers that yielded us, in 
field culture, over 400 bushels per acre, fertilized with 
1000 pounds of your Potato Manure. 





ONE BUSHEL OF POTATOES FROM TWENTY-SIX HILLS. 
One thousand two hundred pounds of MAPES’S POTATO Fertilizer per acre. 


“Having used various brands of Mapes’s Manures on our own farm and garden for the past 25 years with unfailing 
good results, we are glad to note the enviable record which these fertilizers have made at the Connecticut Experiment 


An Honorable Station. In the Station Record, recently published, the analyses of 61 nitrogenous superphosphates, and 76 special ma- 


nures, show that Mapes’s heads the list in both classes. Compared with the cost to the farmer, these fertilizers have been 
found to have the highest valuation.”—American Agriculturist, April, 1894. 
Record. The Mapes Fertilizers head both Lists of Fertilizers Reported by the 
Connecticut Experiment Station. 
The analyses of 61 nitrogenous superphosphates and 76 special manures by the Connecticut State Experiment Station show that the MAPFS HEADS THE LIST IN BOTH 
OLASSES in being found to have the HIGHEST VALUATION COMPARED TO THE COST TO THE FARMER. N. E. Homestead, March 4, 1894. 
HICH STANDARD FULLY MAINTAINED. 


Official analyses of the Mapes Manures for the last Fifteen Years, 1880-1894, from the annual reports of the Connecticut State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Prof. S. W. Johnson, Director, the Oldest Station in the country. 


HE MAP P A MANURE. 

T ES POTATO U Ammonia. Phosphoric Acid, Potash. 
I ib nk sicdesctcebibskidddcndsinitowdasiadecciisisis Licsniaes Waadsan ARS aeRieee, Siddlactiake Ds enebeebl 4.81 11.04 7.10 
SN Cy GE Cink n bed adabisndedecincd <tadieciccadasayvisassiad iis v aki dhich ksh aenntadnatsawnsedadieieadiabenenahetd 4.50 to 5 8 told to8 


FORTY ACRES CORN-—1!40 TO {160 BUSHELS PER ACRE. 


Extract from letter March 1, 1895, from Edward F. Dibble Seed Company, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., on Mammoth Eight-rowed Corn, 80 days from planting.—“We forward you nyt f 
express a cut of field corn grown upon the Mapes Fertilizers purchased from you. Now, as to the facts: The field of corn from which our cut was made which appears fon the 
page of cover of our catalogue, was fertilized with but 500 pounds of your Corn Manure drilled in broadcast, and if you will turn to page 19 of our catalogne, you find the results 
of the fertilizer on entire crop running from 140 to 160 bushels per acre. These ears are the longest and handsomest-shaped ears ever produced by any firm. Mr. Blanc, when he 
took the ears in charge to make the cut, said they were the finest ears that had ever been sent to him by any seed firm, and when the writer showed them to the seed firms in Phila- 
delphia, such men as Maule, Landreth and others, said that they were the handsomest ears they had ever seen; certainly a good report on the results of the oe Corn Manure.” 
Extract from catalogue of the Edward F. Dibble Seed Company, page 19, Mammoth Eight-rowed Early Flint Corn.—“This year, 1894, our fields of 40 acres are giving an ave yield 
of from 140 to 160 bushels; ears shelled out from 60 to 80 bushels of A No. 1 corn per acre. The great desideratum of corn for Northern farmers is that it should ripen early. rs, 10 


to 15 inches long.” 
RENOVATING PASTURES, ETC., BY SPRING TOP-DRESSINC. 


Wn ese in Spring, old or worn-out meadows, mowing or pasture lands. Farmers in ail sections are claiming that they can make hay growing profitable with Mapes’s Top- 
Dressing Manures. Some of the most successful Connecticut farmers are using twenty tons and upward per year of the Mapes Grass Top-Dressing for bringing up and sustaining 
their grass lands. They prefer to top-dress rather than plow up and seed to grass.’-—American Cultivator. 

Send for prmphlets and books on Special Crops, Grass Top-Dressing, Fruits, etc. 


Apply one to two bags per acre broadcast on all pasture and mowing lands of the Mapes Grass Top-Dressing. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


[From Page 384.) 
a premium over the regular market. No activity 
prevails yet there is a steady outward movement 
every where, seed potatoes ruling weaker at Chi- 
eago because southern buyers are well supplied 
with their wants. In the east sound Maine stock 
will sell, Rose and Hebrons leading, while there is 
an indifferent demand at both N Y and Boston 
for Stars, Burbanks and Dakota Reds unless 
choice. 
Poultry. 

At New York, demand is slow and prices barely 
steady. Fresh killed dry-packed: Ch selected hen 
turkeys 13@1344c P tb, young toms 104%@11',e, 
Phila large capons 24@26c, medium 21@23¢e, 
western fey large 22@24c, medium 18420c, Phila 
chickens 30@40c, fey fall roasting 2la@23c, prime 
pullets 17@18¢, western scalded fowls 10@10\%e, dry- 


picked 10@10,e, old roosters 6%4@7c, white 
squabs $2 50@3 25 p dz, mixed 250@2 75. 
Frozen: Turkey hens 13@l4ce, young toms 111 
124%4c, fowls 10c, old roosters TaTigec, ducks 1 


l6c, geese 8@10c. 

Vegetables. 
York, Florida vegetables are not 
plentiful, choice stock firm. Asparagus 50c@ 
$1 P beh, Cal cauliflowers 250@350 P case, 
Brussels sprouts 8@l6c P qt, Bermuda beets 
250@3 P cra, domestic cabbage 3a6 Pp 100, import- 


At New 


ed 10@12, washed carrots 1 p bbl, unwashed 
50@75e, Mich celery 50c@1 p dz roots,N Y and 
western 50@60c, L I and N J 1@150 ® dz 


vehs, Norfolk kale 150 ® bbi, southern let- 
tuce 250@5 Pp bskt, Boston 75ca@1 25 Pp dz, Havana 
okra 350@450 Pearrier, peppers 3@3 50, spinach 
1 25@2 25 Pp bbl, marrow squash 125@150 P bbl, 
Hubbard 150, turnips Ti@85e, Fla radishes 2@3 P 
100, Fla tomatoes l@4 }) cra, Havana 150@3 50 
® carrier, Bermuda 25@75c Pp bx, Boston hothouse 
cucumbers 175 p dz, Fla green peas 3@6 ~P 
cra, parsley 4 P cra. 
Wool. 


Trade liberal in volume with holders anxious 
to close out old stocks. Foreign wool markets 
have recovered the slight decline of last fall. At 
Boston and N Y domestic fleeces quotably easy on 
the basis of 1644@17c p 1b for Ohio and Pa XX and 
above, 14%2.@l15c for Mich X, 25@26c for territory, 
medium, scoured basis, Chicago quotations being 
relatively the same. 


Other Articles. 


Since the reports published last week beans, 
hides and tallow have ruled firm, dried and fresh 
fruits quiet, and ground feeds and pork product 
rather unsettled. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY BHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, apples active, sup- 
plies light, $250@4 P bbl, potatoes 150@1 75, 
onions 2@3, turnips 50@65c P bu, cabbages 4@5 P 
100, medium beans 2@2 05 # bu, pea 2 10@2 15, red 
kidney 2 40@245, limas 240@2 50, evap’d apples 
71@9¢ ® th. Grain firm. Barley 60@65c P bu, buck- 
wheat }44@57c, western corn 48@50c, state 60@63c, 
oats 32@36c, rye 52@55c, wheat 64@69c, bran firm 
18 50@19 P ton, cottonseed meal 19@20, middlings 
18 50@19 50, loose hay 11@12, baled timothy 10@10 50, 
clover 9@9 50, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9. Good to best 
steers 4@450 P 100 tbs, veal calves 4 50@5 50, hogs 
3 50@4, sheep 4@5, yearlings 5@6. Fresh eggs 15@ 
lée # dz, chickens 11@12c P fb 1 w, 12@13e d w, 
turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 13@14c d w, geese 10@1lic1 w, 
11@12¢ d w, ducks 12@13c 1 w, 14@15¢e d w. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 14@1l6c P dz, chickens 
9@10c P ith lw, 12a@l4c d w, turkeys 14@lé6c, 
ducks 9@10c | w, 14@15c d w, western beef 74@9ec, 
farmers’ 5@6\4c, veal 6@7c, milch cows $30@45 
ea, hogs 5@6 P 100 ths d w, mutton 5@7c, lambs 
8@10c, tallow 4@4%c, hides 4c. Barley 50@55c P 
bu, corn 52@55c, oats 40@42c, rye 45c, wheat 58@ 
60c, corn meal 21@22 # ton, bran 18, middlings 
19, cottonseed meal 20@21, clover seed 6 25@6 50 
# bu, timothy 3a3 25, loose hay 7@11 P ton, bal- 
ed timothy 11@12, oat straw 6@7, rye 8@10. Pota- 
toes 40@55cP bu, onions 40G@50c, turnips 20@30c, 
navy beans 2@225, medium 1 75@2, pea 150, 
squash 14c P th, carrots 25c P bu. 

In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
fresh eggs 12c ® dz, potatoes 50c ® bu, beef 
54%4@6c P th, lambs 8c, fowls 11@12c, turkeys 12c, 
ducks 12c.—At Windham, Greene Co, eggs 12e, 
pigs scarce at $2@3, calfskins 35¢ ea.—At Rich- 
mondville, Schoharie Co, potatoes 50c, eggs lic.— 
At Cambridge, Washington Co, wool 9@15c, pota- 
toes 1 50 P 100 lbs, eggs 16c.—At Bacon Aill, Sara- 
toga Co, pork 6c, potatoes 150 bbl, eggs 14¢c.— 
At Greenwich, Washington Co, potatoes 55e, hay 
8, rye straw 5 50, oat 5, eggs 13c.—At Argyle, Wash- 
ington Co, timothy hay 10@12, potatoes 50c, apples 
3.—At Patterson, Putnam Co, corn 60c, oats 1@1 15 
P bag, wheat bran 20.—At Salem, Washington Co, 
timothy 8, potatoes 60c, corn 55@60e, oats Sie, eggs 


{To Page 387.] 
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Complete Fertilizers 


for potatoes, fruits, and all vegetables require (to secure the largest 
yield and best quality) 


At Least I07. 


Results of experiments prove 
why, is told in our pamphlets. 


They are sent free. It will cost vou nothi 
dollars. 


Actual Potash. 


this conclusively. How and 


ng to read them, and they will save you 


GERMAN KALI WORKS. 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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‘*He had an honest look.” 
You’ve heard of him. 








HATCH | CHICKENS BY STEAM 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 





Perhaps you've seen him. 

Possibly you’ve dealt with 
him. 

And you're sorry for it now. 

you’ve learned some- 
thing. 

You’re never going to forget 











Mann’ “ ~ Bone Sesieee 
ON TRI 


- 
TRY IT before you FAY FO . 
Its Supremacy is ay ioned, pt iT. ts 
bze ¥ IG BEST A ARDS REC'D. 
Cat’l Free if you name this paper. 
F.W. MANY co., Milford, Masse 





what it was that caught you. 
4 It was that honest look. 
1 In buying your harvesting ma- | 
} chinery don’t put too much f 
} confidence in an honest look. | 
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light-running steel binders and 
mowers not only have the honest 


INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


Brooders ealy . Best & Cheapest 
for raising ch to s. 40 1st Premiums 
4000 Testimonials. Send for Cat’l’g. 
= G.S.SINGER, Box 704 Cardington, 0. 











look, but they have something 
better — reputation—character. 
This they have earned by 
long years of public service. 
There’s stability in the very 


INCUBATORS! 


In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 11¢page Illustrated Catalogue 


Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa 





name ‘** McCormick” and ma- 
chines having that name can 

not be sold as cheaply as 
f others, because they have 
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SHOEMAKER’S PO POULTRY Bi BOOK.: =. 
ofthe largest Poultry Fer ay tne ve Nortbwest . serie 
Salaneyan ke SHORMARED. Presportsilt 
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4 other and more intrinsic val- 
ue than ‘‘an honest look.” ' 











Seen a McCormick Catalogue? 


FEATHERED try pepeesscschis bonitey 
raising for profit. 50c per year; 6 months on trial lic. 
Samp.e free. FEATHERED RACcE,W. Boyiston, Mass. 
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There’s an agent in your town 
—ask him for one. 
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Put It 


n Again. 


One subscriber in New York state writes: I have received 
a few inquiries from my adv. in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column in THE AGRICULTURIST and am 
now than at first. 
to begin but think it will pay and you may put 
again for one insertion. 


getting more 
I realize it is a little early for my trade 
the adv. in 















DIP YOUR HENS - ZENOLEU 


THE A. H. ZENNER CO., 97 Shelby Street, Detroit, Michigan. 









Keeps Poultry Healthy and prevents Cholera, 
Gapes, Lice. One quart makes 25 gallons, 
50 cents. 



















rT Invincible Hatcher, 


000 in use. Self-regulating, in 
as the best. Send 


Co.- Springfiel4 Q, 








FREE 


Poultry book 40 pages, 16 varieties. Eggs 
gic for Ghieeen 3 yore BROS., Box D 
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[From page 386.] 
14c.—At Blaine, Montgomery Co, eggs lie, hay 
i@9. 

At Buffalo, wheat, No 2 red 60a6le } bu, corn 49 
@50c, oats 32c, barley 58e, rye 60c, bran $16@16 25 p 
ton, pat flour 350 p bbl, clover seed 5 25@5 75 e bu, 
timothy 265@2 75. Eggs, chickens’ 11@12¢ P thd w, 
turkeys’ 12@132, ducks’ 13@15c, geese 8@9c, pota- 
toes 70@7T5c, sweets 275@3 } bbl, onions, yellow 
9ca1 P bu, cabbages 4@6 P 100, celery 25@40c Pp 
dz,squash l@l%e P th, beets 20@30c P bu, pars- 
nips 25@30c, carrots 20@30c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet under 
liberal supplies. Good to ch cmy 20@21c } . tb, 
dairy 18@19¢c.—At Syracuse, unsettled. Good to 
chemy 18@19¢c, dairy 14@16c.—At Buffalo, fairly 
firm, N Y and Pa extra cmy 20@2I1c, dairy 17@18c, 
imt emy 14@15c.—At Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co, 16c. 
—At Greenwich, Washington Co, 16@20c.—At 
South Salem, Westchester Co, 23@24c.—At Shalem, 
Washington Co, 18¢c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
16@17c.—At Blaine, Montgomery Co, 16c.—At 
Windham, Greene Co, lic.—At Richmondville, 
Schoharie Co, 16c. 

At New York, with continued light receipts and 
good steady demand the market is in good shape. 
New butter: Pa extra cmy 21@21%c P bb, Elgin 
and other western extra 21@214¢c, firsts 19@20c, 
seconds 16a18c, N Y dairy half tubs extra 19@ 
20c, firsts 17@18¢c, western imt emy firsts 14@l15c, 
seccends 9allc, western dairy firsts 124.@13\%e, 
seconds 9@1l1c, extra factory 1114,@12c¢, firsts 9@10e, 
fresh rolls 10@12e. Old butter: June fey creamery 
16c, seconds 10a@15¢, N Y best half tubs and firkins 
134%,@14e, firsts 12@13c, factory firkins 7@9c. Add 
1@2c ~P th to the abbdve tor small selections and 
choice and fancy goods. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York,the milk market continues un- 
settled with sales at irregular figures. The plat- 
form price varies at the different terminals, ac- 
cording to conditions, ranging at $1 22@132 p can 
of 40 qts. In the legislature a bill has been intro- 
duced which provides for the licensing of milk 
producers and dealers. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from 
all other sources in 40-qt cans for the week end- 
ing April 1 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE& West RR, 27,344 708 224 
N ¥ Central, 18,328 204 668 
N Y, Ont & West, 20,075 610 _ 
West Shore, 8,935 305 329 
N Y, Sus & West, 13,017 226 3 
Del, Lack & West, 27,272 313 a 
NY & Putnam, 5,758 = _ 
New Haven & H, 5,082 71 ~_ 
Lehigh Valley, 1,919 17 
Long Isiand, 1,143 — — 
N J Central, 1,680 23 - 
Other sources, 3,850 _ _ 

Total receipts, 134,403 2,477 1,224 

Daily average, 19,200 354 175 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam R Rto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 

Week of ‘*Mar24 Mar 17 Mar10 Mar3 Feb 24 Feb 17 Feb 
Whitsons 15 14 me on =i nds 2 
Hammonds, 40 43 39 41 42 49 © 162 
Merritts Cor, 115 114 117 114 109 118 451 
Kitchawan, 104 101 106 101 95 132 39u 
Croton Lake, 110 106 114 116 119 | 475 


Yorktown, 534 530 532 557 571 2,224 
Amawalk, 199 192 198 197 169 200 742 


West Somers, 154 155 145 145 141 148 586 
Baldwin Place, 488 489 500 525 493 805 2,291 
Mahopae Falls, 272 270 273 262 4 ©=260 246 951 
Mahopac Mines, 192 188 190 188 199 = 580 


Lake Mahopac, 126 130 129 134 131 S 541 
Crofts, 166 165 162 156 150 190 591 
Carmel, 217 2ui1 205 213 223 309 867 
Brewster, 96 94 89 81 85 62 268 
Hopewell, — 32 710 570 630 684 2,473 
Storm ville, 260 270 279 341 273 332 ~=—- 1,089 
Poughquag, 733 «6711 «= 716s 724. =S ss 707)—'s«925—s«2,755 
Pawlings, 11 ll 10 10 ll ll 38 
Reynoldsville, 741 738 Th 726 732 849 2,735 
Paterson, 115 116 115 19 105 119 402 

Totals, 4,688 4,964 5,381 5,320 5,245 6,099 20,611 





*Also 605 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 288 from 
Carwel. 

The condensed milk companies are announcing 
the prices to be paid tc farmers during the sum- 
mer season. The N Y condensed milk company 
at all its factories will purchase milk by weight. 
The aggregate price for the six months April 1 to 
Oct 1 is a shade less than $6 50 for the period; in 
other words, approximately 1 08 P 100 Ibs of milk, 
or at the rate of 2.16c ~ qt for the six months, 
Last year the milk was purchased by the qt in 
some places and by the 100lbsin others and ay- 
eraged nearly 2.1% ~P qt. The Anglo Swiss com- 
pany of Middletown, N Y, will pay P 100 fbs as 
follows: April 1 30, May 110, June 93c, July 93ce, 
August 1, Sept 115. This is an av of 1065-6 p 100 
# 100 ths for the six months. The Borden compa- 
ny at Johnson’s for thesame time pays an aver- 
age of 106% and at Deposit of 95c. 











THE LATEST 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 


ew York. 


CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
PAHNESTOCE, 

Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
KENTUCKY, 


Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO | 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 


St. Louis, 
SALEM, 
Salem, Mass. 


BOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER, 


New York, 
UNION, ba 
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N othing Better 


than Pure White Lead and pure Linseed 
Oil applied by practical painters. Avoid 
misleading or unknown brands of White 
Lead (see list of genuine brands), so-called 
substitutes for Linseed Oil, and irrespon- 
sible painters. 

Tint White Lead with the National Lead 
|Co.’s pure White Lead tinting colors, and 
avoid the difficulty of matching shades. They 
are the best and most permanent. Sen«! 


















for pamphlet and color-card—sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York, 

















If you wish to secure good results, you must have a staunch, reliable and 


V. F. M. BABCOCK TESTER. | 


Send for our special book thoroughly covering the ground 
of Babcock Testing. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COo., © 


BELLOWS 


The COOLEY CREAMER 


Unquestionably occupies first position in apparatus for setting milk to raise 

















the cream. Send for our special catalogue about it. 


IN “BABCOCKING” 





* accurate machine, obtainable in a 






FALLS, VERIIONT. 


































12 Trial Pks. 15 cts. 


* To any farmers in the United States or Canada who are 
not acquainted with the extra reputation Marblehead Seed 
have honestly won for purity and reliability, we will send a 
sample package (a little below ordinary size) of each of the 
following 12choice varieties, all of our own raising, for 15 
cents, which will but little more than pay for the cost of putting 
up and mailing: Crosby’s Early Beet, White Spine Cucumber, 
All-Season’s and Hard-heading Cabbages, Danver Carrot, Thick- 
leaved Dandelion, Red and Yellow Danver Onion, Dutch Parsnip, 
Yomrade Tomato, Sugar Pumpkin, Lackey’s Corn. e Home 


, Catalogu 
Grown Seed Frees J JH, Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 

















THE LATEST HE 
INVENTION |! 





Made with either} 
Four or Six 
Shovels, 
and with either 
Break Pin 
Shovels 


or 
The Celebrated 
Buckeye 
Spring Trip. 


The Wheels are Cuided by the Beams. 


BRANCH HOUSE—PHILADELPHIA, PA. Write for Circulars. 


P. P. MAST & CO.,123Canal St.,SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





















Walk-over Cultivator. 









} We also 
¥ Handles one. Manufacture the 










half lighter BUCKEYE DRILL, 
— ed BUCKEYE SEEDER, 
POE acer BUCKEYE CIDER MILLS 





and HAY RAKES. 
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NEW YORK. 
Bills Affecting Dairymen and Others. 


A bill which easily stands foremost among 
the agricultural measures introduced in the 
legislature during the present session is the 
one offered in the assembly last week by A. R. 
Conkling providing for the licensing of milk 
producers and milk venders. {[t has an inno- 
cent look, but its text must be studied to ap- 
preciate its import and its effect if it should 
become a law. The bill provides that no milk 
producer or vender shall sell or have in his 
possession any milk, cream or skimmed milk, 
intended for consumption as human food, un- 
less such producer or vender has been licensed, 
provided that in the locality where he is in 
business an inspector and examiner has been 
appointed pursuant to the provisions of the 
bill. Loeal boards of health throughout the 
entire state are each to appoint a_ chief 
dairy inspector whois to examine dairymen 
and milkmen and issue licenses. All milk 
sold shall be pure, wholesome and unadulter- 
ated, including condensed milk. Local 
boards of health are to issue licenses for tne 
sale of skimmed milk, and the fact that the 
commodity sold is condensed milk must be 
displayed upon the vehicle which delivers it. 
The license issued by the local board of health 
must be kept in the interior of the milk wagon. 
The chief dairy inspector, together with his 
assistants, shall have authority to enter upon 
the premises of a producer of milk registered 
by the board. Milch cattle are to be examined 
+o ascertain if they are affected with tubercu- 
josis and if so found, such animals are to be 
tagged and kept separate from the rest of the 
herd. No milk from tuberculous animals can 
be offered for sale under a penalty of forfeit- 
ure of registration or a fine of not less than 
$200, or both. 

A fee of 10 must be paid for a license fur 
each place where milk is sold and a further 
fee of 5 must be paid for license for each vehi- 
cle used in the sale of milk. Another fee of 1 
provides for a certificate as to healthfulness 
and freedom from disease of the seller of the 
milk, his employees or the members of his 
family. To accomplish all that this proposed 
law sets out to do, an appropriation of 100,000 
is provided for in the bill. In effect, this bill, 
should it become a law, will be not very dis- 
similar to the tuberculosis commission bill un- 
der whose provisions a number of gentlemen 
worked for the greater part of 1894 and but re- 
cently made a report to the legislature. The 
matter of testing herds is to be placed in the 
hands of local boards of health. When an 
autopsy is made on a slaughtered animal, and 
such autopsy shows that the animal was tuber- 
culous, the animal is to be paid one-half its 
assessed value out of the 100,000 appropriation 
already referred to. But if it proves that the 
animal was not tuberculous then the owner is 
to be paid the full assessed value, and the car- 
cass will be returned to him to be disposed of 
as he deems proper. The closing sections of 
the bill relate to the manner of the issuance of 
certificates for selling the milk, application for 
the same to be made in writing. Violation is 
punishable by a fine of not less than 20 nor more 
than 100 for the first offense; for a second of- 
fense imprisonment for not less than one 
month nor more than four months and a fine of 
100 is provided; for each additional offense a 
fine of not less than 200 nor more than 500, and 
imprisonment for not less than six months or 
more than one year. 

Other measures introduced in the assembly 
were by J. H. Clark, authorizing towns to in- 
cur an indebtedness for improving highways 
and authorizing town boards to make such im- 
provements ; Mr Sanger, providing for the dis- 
continuance of highways. Bills passed were 
Mr Nixon’s, providing for the acquisition of 
road machines by towns; Mr Husted’s, amend- 
ing the highway law by providing that the 
question of taxation may not be submitted an- 
nually ; Mr Horton’s,relative to sewer construc- 
tion in villages; J. H. Clark’s, making it 


discretionary with boards of trustees of vil- 
lages to decide regarding the electric or gas 
lighting of villages; Mr Mullins’, relative to 





FARMERS 


AMONG THE 





the drainage of agricultural lands; E. C. 
Cole’s, providing that stone crushers may be 
purchased by the vote of the majority of a 
town. Assemblyman Stevenson's bill, relative 
to laying out and dividing highways upon 
town lines between towns, villages or cities, 
was signed by Gov Morton, making it Chapter 
181 of the laws of 1895. 


Albion, Orleans Co O—Orleans -county has 
enjoyed 80 successive days of sleighing the 
past winter. Butter and eggs have dropped 
to one-half the price at which they held tirmly 
throughout the winter. Meat firm. Milch 
cows held at $35 to 40.—Farmers offering 19 
to 23 per month for help. 


Argyle, Washington Co GO, March 29—John 
W. Chapman sold-216 bbls of apples for $971.25 
and after paying freight and commission he 
had the snug little sum of 817.19 remaining. 
Mr Chapman is a first-class farmer and fruit 
grower. He raises an immense quantity of 
grapes, having 175 varieties, also the finest 
plums and pears that are grown in York state. 
He is in part indebted to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
turist for his success in farming and fruit 
growing. He meets with great success at all 
fairs where he exhibits: he is a resident of 
Hartford living close to the Argyle line. 


Athens, Greene Co Q, March 30—In some 
places frost is out of the ground, but heavy 
snow banks are abundant and fields and roads 
are kept soft by their gradual melting. Win- 
ter grain has thus far stood the weather well, 
and fruit buds are generally in good condi- 
tion. Some orchards will have to receive very 
severe pruning to remove the dead and — 
ed wood caused by the locust stings last 
year. In some orchards this will not prove an 
evil, as stronger trees will probabiy result. 
In some localities the psylla was very trouble- 
some last year and the blackened wood now 
gives the trees an unsightly appearance. 
Spraying is practiced more each year but thus 
far with only partial success. In one or two 
places San Jose scab is suspected. Stock of 
all kinds looking well and there are no conta- 
gious diseases about.——Farm help is more 
abundant than formerly, but good men find no 
difticulty in securing positions at fair wages. 
——Not many changes in real estate. At West 
Athens Jacob Johnson has sold his 72-acre 
farm to Mr Carman for $2000. The price is 
considered very low. W. H. Miller,who has 
made the Smith place a model of neatness and 
productiveness, tinds that it is best for him to 
give his individual attention to the place he 
bought a year or two since from Henry M. 
Spoor.—— Watson Hollenbeck will have charge 
of N. E. Clark’s village farm and fruit orchards. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co Q, March 29—All are 
anticipating a late, cold, backward spring. 
The majority of farmers have an abundance of 
provender for cattle, but the unusually sudden 
changes in the weather are causing considera- 
ble disease among stock. Speculators are ask- 
ing prices for ordinary cows that are entirely 
too high for the majority of farmers.——A farm 
in this neighborhood containing 110 acres of 
land has been sold at a discount of $5500. 
This farm was sold for 10,000 in 1875.——The 
majority of farmers will plant about the usual 
acreage of corn and potatoes.——Winter grain 
is in fair condition, but a little surface mofs- 
ture is needed to help its appearance. 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co GO, March 30—The ma- 
~ sugar season is very backward. Most all 
1ave tapped their orchards but little sugar 
has yet been made. Hay scarce and brings 
a fair price. Quite a number of farmers will 
run short of fodder.——Peter Wyckoff will 
send seven of his Wilkes horses and colts 
away to be trained for the track soon. He has 
the best stock in the country for breeding pur- 
poses and these colts will undoubtedly make 
a good showing. Cows bringing fair prices 
with a lightdemand. Horses very low and 
but few sales being made.——The potatoes 
that have been held are being shipped as fast 
as can be obtained. M.C. Brown is buying 
most of the potatoes through this section for 
the New York market. 


Bethany, Genesee Co,0, March 29—Weather 
cold and dry which is damaging wheat and 
grass very much. No maple sugar made yet. 
——Hay plenty and there will be considerable 
left over on account of farmers having sold 
their stock.——There will be a great deal of 
spraying done this spring. It is thought the 
prospects for fruit are good.——-Eggs have 
dropped in price from 22 to 12e. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co o, March 29—March 
has been clear and bright with some high 



































winds and cold weather, but no storms.—— 
Bethlehem is a nice farming town containing 
some very rich and productive farms.——Hay 
and rye are the money crops. 


Oneida Co oO, March 30—-B. Q. 
Jackson is preparing to take the roof off his 
barn and raise it eight feet. At an auction 
held at the Park house, March 23, cows sold at 
$30 to 34 per head. Those offered for sale were 
in only fair condition. Some farmers have be- 
gun manufacturing maple sugar. Others are 
getting utensils into shape to do so. The pros- 
pects are that the product will bring a low 
price this year, as manufacturers in northern 
Lewis Co offer to contract maple syrup for 35¢ 
per gal and sugar for 6 to 8c per Ib. 


Boonville, 





Columbus, Chenango Co oO, March 30—The 
maple sugar season is unusually late and little 
has been made. Little wood cut except for 
home use. Stock nas wintered well, many 
spring calves dying when but afew: days old. 








Canajoharie, Montgomery Co G, March 30— 
Weather cold and stormy and very unfavor- 
able for maple sugar making. Orchards that 
have been tapped 10 days have yielded little or 
no sap.—The low price of farm products 
causes farmers to feel the hard times. Farm 
help more plenty and wages not as high as 
last year. Good men obtained at $16 to 20 
er month. Many farms have changed 
ands this spring. Men who can afford it are 
retiring to the country towns and many who 
have been working farms upon shares have 
abandoned it as unprofitable-——Condensin 
factories have reduced the price of milk an 
many dairymen will patronize cheese factories. 
The demand for cows has been good during 
the winter and prices ranging from $25 to 40. 

Cambridge, Washington Co G, March 29— 
Nice spring weather for a week past and roads 
drying up nicely. Lovejoy, proprietor 
of the Empire machine works, is turning out 
more agricultural implements this spring than 











ever before. He has a large force of men 
working day and night to fill his orders. 
Some are shearing sheep. George M. Sweet 


has a fine lot of Shropshire lambs. 


Ellisburg, Jefferson Co 6, March 30—P. Bet- 
tinger shipped acarload of horses to Pittsfield, 
Mass, last Monday. Extra good ones brought 
$75 each. Different parties have shipped 
several carloads of potatoes from here and still 

(To page 389.] 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 2 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Acivertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ ee advertisements will be set in 
peari type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


\LOVER LAWN REGISTERED Jersey Cattle For SALE.—10 

/ youngfcows, 2 yearling bulls, 1 two year old bull, 5 bull calves 
2 to 4 months old from dams making 400 lbs butter a year. 
MYRON REIGHTMYER, West Richmondville, N. Y. 


GGS FOR SETTING from Thoroughbred Rose Comb White 
Leghorns, 75 cents 13 eggs# $1.25 for 26. OTTAQUECHEE 
POULTRY YARD, North Hartland, Vermont. 

















(=er4—> “Orphan” and “Dutton” Potatoes. Immense 
yields. Illustrated Catalogue. Potatoes, Seeds, Poultry and 
Hogs. C. E. CHAPMAN, Peruville, N. Y. 





G' END FOR Price list of guaranteed Strawberry, Raspberry and 
W Blackberry plants, also a full line of fruit packages, to FRANK 
E. YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y 





OR SALE—Three full bred Jersey Bulls full pedigree, ready for 
service. NURAFLORES STOCK FARM, John Cochran, 
Manager, Claymont, Del. 





ANTED—A good man to sell complete line of fruit and orna- 
mental stock. Pay weekly. G. A. COSTICH & CO., Nur- 
serymen, Rochester, N. Y. 





URE MAPLE SYRUP at $1.00 per gal., quality fine. nendy 
sometime in April. C. L. FULLER, Bo. Berlin, ns Co., N. Y. 





YOR SALE—Gregg, Omo and Shaffer Peepberey plants very 
cheap. Write for prices. G.S. PICKETT, Clyde, Ohio. 
| yw from Single Comb White and Brown Leghorns @1. per 18. 
CLARK H. MINOR, Deposit, N. Y. 











[From Page 388.] 
cars are being loaled.-—-Fox & Dealing 
will make their regular calf shipment from 
Mannsville soon. Gvood stock brings 4c per Ib. 
Little maple sugar has been made as yet. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co g, Marck D—D. 
B. Knapp bought the Dorset property, consist- 
ing of two houses and some land. It was sold 
at auction March 26 for $1500.—A. Cobb 
Emans is moving on the Isaac Cary farm and 
Wilbur Horton is moving to Jefferson Valley, 
Westchester Co, where he will engage in farm- 
ing. Roads in bad condition for those who 
have long distances to move. Grain and 
grass have wintered well. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, March 30—The farmers’ 
institute at Stamford was well attended and 
much interest manifested by the farmers. 
Concentration of energy was the subject of a 
thoughtful and eloquent address by A. R. 
Eastman. A great many changes being made 
in this section by tenants. A. Parsons 
has rented his homestead to James Montgom- 
ery. Consideration $700. The creamery at 
South Gilboa pays 1#c per qt for standard milk 
at the creamery.——The low price of milk and 
butter compels farmers to feed less grain and 
more hay. 

Ghent, Columbia Co a, March 30—Spring 
does not find farmers in the most hopeful con- 
dition. Yields last year were light, prices low, 
except for labor and taxes, which remain 
pretty high.—A few good cows pay even at 
present prices and pig stock will have a high- 
er value this year. A little more poultry well 
cared for will add to the income, while a small 
flock of sheep of the mutton class will more 
than pay their way. This kind of stock con- 
sumes the cheap farm products and steadily 
improves the farm and makes it more produc- 
tive 

Greenwich, Washington Co oa, March 30— 
William Shiland of Cambridge was in town 
this week selling creamers and separators.—— 
Abram Reynolds is making separator butter in 

ound packages for which he receives 25c per 
b. Robert Weir will work Andrew Tel- 
ford’s farm this year.——The weather has been 
quite cold for young lambs and pigs. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, March 30— 
Lewis Pittock is erecting a 30x40 ft barn.— 
Joseph Hoch, the milkman, has moved to the 
Guiteau farm and Smith Priestly of Osceola 
will take his place upon the Owen G. Owens 
farm. Joseph Turner has moved from the 
Powell farm to the DeAngelis house in this 
village 

Johnstown, Fulton Co 0, March 29—Milk in 
good demand. Cows sell at auctions for $35 
to 48. Hay very low.—-—-Veal calves are look- 
ed after and bring fair prices ——Hired help 
plenty and wages lower than last year.—— 
Most farmers buy wheat bran, middlings and 
corn meal and mix the three for feeding.—— 
There is considerable moving and many 
changes being made this season. 


Lafayette, Onondaga Co 0, March 30—Snow 
banks slowly disappearing. Sugar making 
late owing to cold and snow.——Charley Cook 
is to vacate the Loomis mill 
many real estate changes being made this 
spring.—Hustling farmers could not do 
much plowing in March this year. 


Minaville, Montgomery Co O, March 30—Jo- 
siah Walrath recently had kis cows dehorned. 
There was no reduction in the supply of milk as 
they went to eating as soon as the horns were 
taken off. Farm laborers not plenty at $18 
to 20 per month and board.—The cheese fac- 
tory is expected to open about the middle of 
April. H. Walrath has a sow that recently 
had 16 pigs. Last spring the same animal pro- 
duced 17. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co Oo, March 29— 
Spring thus far has been cold and unpleasant. 
The new free bridge across the Hudson be- 
tween here and Schuylerville is to be com- 
pleted by November. It is to be an iron 
bridge.——Apples scarce and bringing big 
prices. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co g, March 30— 
Weather cold for the last of March. Roads 
bad and but little of anything going to mar- 
ket.——Halenbeck & Banker are ry mare a 
storehouse in place of the one burned last fall 
They expect tc run a barge the coming season 
and carry produce at a lower freight rate than 
formerly with the propeller——Will Magee 
has gone to Iowa for the second carload of 
horses. C. Wolford has also shipped in and 
sold two carloads of fine western horses. They 
sell very low. Many changes this spring 
among farmers and tenants and still some in- 
quiry for farms to let.——At the many auction 

(To Page 390.) 
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He Was Completely Blind 


The case related here is by no means a rare 
or unusual one for Hood’s Sarsaparilla to cure. 
Thousands of children have suffered from foul 
humors in the blood, and many, who have been 
blind from this cause have been restored to 
perfect health and sight by this great medicine. 
Such evidence as this must convince anyone 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great blood 


purifier. It cures scrofula, salt rheum and 
every other form of blood disease. 
“Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 21, 1894. 


“C. I. Hood & Ce., Lowell, Mass. 

“Dear Sirs: I am thankful for the good 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done our boy. At the 
age of two years he caught a severe cold and 
it settled in his eyes and his face became 
covered with scabs, which the doctor said was 


An Attack of Eczema. 
We tried different physicians in Jersey City 
and New York city but he got little relief. I 
finally took him to a hospital and his face was 
termed the worst case the surgeons had ever 
treated, He was under their care for six 





months and the eczema on his face was better, 
but it had become worse in his eyes, and 


He Was Now Blind 
and could not see his hand before him, Every 


attention had to be given him as be could do 
nothing for himself. I had read and heard much 
about Hood’s Sarsaparilla and made up my 
mind to try itin his case. After taking the 
first two bottles we could see a change in his 
eyes, the ulcers which caused the blindness be- 
ing virulent. I was advised to take him 
to a hospital, but I said I would continue with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and thanks be to it, he 
soon regained his sight and is now, at six years 
of age, a 
Fat, Strong and Healthy 

I hope every mother will take my advice, 


which is to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla for every 
form of sickness, 


less 


lad, 


It will save lots of money, 
trouble and worry. I speak from experience 
and I assure you I shall never cease praising 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs A. W. Mason, 150 
Phillips Street. 


Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 




















We would not have expended 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


doing galvanizing, for which we made no extra charge, had 
there not been merit in tt. Galvanizing consists in coating the 
strong but most perishable cin thin sheets) metal, steel, with 
the almost indestructible (even when very thin) metals, zinc 
and aluminum. If there were not great merit in galvanizing, 
no one would pay 4 more for oneaeet barbed wire or sheet 
iron than ungalvanized costs. If we were making painted 
windmills to-day, we should furnish an 


Sit. for $1 5 


That is a good price for an 8-foot inted windm 

WE BUILD FOR THE AGE WE WOU LD “NOT SELE 
YOU A POOR, PAINTED WHEEL, NOR ONE MADE OF 
METAL GALVANIZED BEFORE BEING PUT TOGETHER, [8 
YOU WOULD PAY US DOUBLE PRICE FOR IT. We build 
the best we know, and knowing that painted thin sheets are 
practically worthless, we have nothing to do “— them. The 
enormous cost of preparing to do ovcepicing, © of doing it 
well on a large scale, deters others. SOM vY GALVANIZED 
SHEETS AND PUNCH AND SHEAR aND MAKE THEM Uf 
AFTERWARD. WHEELS OR VANES MADE OF GALVANIZED 
tHEETS RUST OUT FIRST AROUND THE RIVETS, JOINTS, 
AND EDGES, AND ARE, THEREFORE, NOT 80 GOOD 48 
PAINTED ONES. How any concern can get our prices for 
painted windmills and painted towers, or those made up of 
galvanized material, cut, sheared and punched after the gal- 
vanizing is done, can only be erplained the fact that people 
oho buy them are ignorant of the value of galvanizing. We 
now galvanize everything after it is completed, even bolts and 
nuts. We galvanize with the most improved processes and in 
the most perfect known and attainable manner. 

The process: When a section of an Aermotor Wheel is all 
riveted up, completed and cleaned of rust and impurities, it is 
immersed in melted zinc and aluminum and left 
there until it becomes as hot as that metal,and 











until every crack, cranny, crevice, pore 
and opening of every sort is filled, 
closed up and satu- vated with the 
molten metal, and the whole 28 
pieces composing the section become 
soldered and welded together as one piece, 


then you have some- 
during and reliable. It is 
doers cannot afford to do it. 
aluminum melted from one 
silvery white coating which 
every portion of the Aermo- 
#8 zinc and aluminum when 
atime, forms, with the steel, 
alloy, which canuot be 
indestructible. In our pre- 
rices of ,wind- mills, 
Hustration ‘of what we 
REDESIGNING 


thing that is strong, en- 
expensive to do, and small 
We keep 60 tons of zinc and 
year’send to another. The 
Jills every and covers 
tor Wheel, Vaneand Tower, 
itis first put on, bur after 
@ chemical combination or 
melted and is practically 
vious ad. we talked of 
fowers, etc., and as an 
could do in the way of 
ARTICLE AND PUTTING 
er yry SHAPE AT A 
ICE, ANNOUNCED 
LL-STEEL VERY SUPERIOR FEED 
CUTTER, WORTH s10" AS PRICES GO, AT $10, IN OUB 
REXT AD. WE SHALL OFFER YOU SOMETHING OF STILL 
GREATER INTEREST. Aermotor COs, Chicago. 





2 CIRCULARS Ist. tells tobacco growers how to get 

better geelisy and price for leaf. 2nd., 

how to protect Tobacco, Cabbage and Tomato plants from 

injury by worms. Send for them. Waterproof Sheeting 

for Hotbeds, Cold Frames, Hay Cap Covers or any use to 

rotect fom water. Sold by yard. C. 0. NEWTON, 
omer, N. Y. 








Our 1894 PERKINS’ STEEL 
GALVANIZED POWER and 


PUMP- 
ING 


we BOXES AND STEEL 
R. Prices satisfactory. 
Weer. eovers all points, In- 
vestigate before buying. ‘ata 
logue free. 
PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
10 Bridge St., Mishawaka, Ind 













COLUMBIA 


New in Principte, 
Y BEAUTIFUL 
in Appearance, 
m POWERFUL IN OPERATION. 
CONTAINS COVERED GEAR. 


Unequaled t in the line of Pampiuge Wind Mills. 
= Also Steel Derricks. Iron Tur- 

bine Wind Engines, Backers 

Force and Lift Pumps, Tank and 

Spray Pumps. Buckeye Lawn 
owers, Iron Feneing, Cresting, 
Write for circulars to 









Fire Escapes. 


MAST, fo0s & CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0. 





VAPORATOR 






SORG BU i; 
CIDER, and FRUIT JELLAE = 
& corrugated pan over firebox, doub 
boiling capacity ; small —— 
able syrup pans — ~ by 
siphons), easily - eames 
for cleansing and 
storing ; and a per- 
fect automatic 
regulator. The 
Champion is as 
great an improve- 
ment over the 
Cook pan as the 
latter was over the » 
old i:on kettle hung on a fence rail. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. C0., 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEB 
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sales of farm implements and stock everything 


went low except cows.— Farm hands not 
plenty, wages ranging from $16 to 20 per 
month. 

Syracuse, Onondaga Co GO, March 30— Fol- 


lowing a discussion on the management of our 
state fair, the local farmers’ club passed reso- 
lutions in favor of admitting teams of visitors 
free, of reducing the rates of admission from 
50 to 25c, of providing an exhibition building 
in which merchants can display their goods to 
the best advantage, and for a pavilion where 
visitors can rest when weary. In the discus- 
sion the management of the fairin general was 
highly commended, but improvement is not 
impossible. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Rocky Point, March 30—Owing to the dull- 
ness of the potato market most farmers have 
some of last year’s crop still on hand. Frost 
crept into many cellars, thus making it neces- 
sary for most growers to buy their seed.— 
Brussels sprouts have about all been gathered. 
The last shipment sold very low.——Farmers 
preparing for spring work, as the ground is get- 
ting in good condition. About the usual acre- 
age of potatoes will be putin this year while 
many are preparing for an unusually large 
acreage of cauliflower which is coming to be 
one of the principal crops. It has grown suc- 
cessfully here for several years. The new 
railroad which is about completed will be of 
great advantage to farmers as most of the fer- 
tilizer used here will be shipped in over this 
road. ‘The stations have not yet been located. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Trouble with Dairying. 


H. H. Hayward, assistaht professor of agri- 
culture, has completed a partial tour of Penn- 
sylvania for the purpose of testing cream sep- 
arators and inquiring into the condition of the 
dairy industry in the localities visited. In his 
report to Director Armsby of the experiment 
station he says: In all districts the dairy in- 
dustry was found to be atalow ebb. [In Brad- 
ford and Susquehanna counties there has been 
little attention given to winter dairying, con- 
sequently the greater part of the milk is pro- 
duced during the summer season, when there 
is an overproduction and a corresponding de- 
crease in profits. The low prices of all dairy 
products have tended largely to discourage the 
average dairy farmer. 

In the southeastern counties of the state the 
condition of the industry is much improved. 
Here winter dairying is both extensively and 
intelligently conducted. AIl milk sold to 
creameries is paid for on the butter-fat basis 
and gives general satisfaction. In short, the 
present stagnation in the dairy business in 
Pennsylvania can be credited largely to two 
reasons, an indifference on the part of dairy- 
men to avail themselves of the advancement 
and i-\provement in dairy methods and sec- 
ondly, a lack of judgment in employing and 
retaining cheap unskilled labor instead of 
practical, intelligent men who though com- 
manding higher wages increase the net earn- 
ings of their employer. We believe the same 
is true in many other states. 








Bedford Co 7— Wheat looking well where it 
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perished during the cold weather, young pigs 
suffering most.-—Three very successful farm- 
ers’ institutes were held in this county the 
past winter. 

Dauphin Co o—Wheat looks bad and, like 
everything else, is very backward this spring. 
Public sales were numerous during the lat- 
ter part of March. Horses bring $20 to 90 and 
very few good ones are to be found in this lo- 
cality. Good milch cows bring 25 to 40. 








New York Grange Notes. 

Genesee Co council met with Elba grange March 
21 with a fair attendance. The forenoon session 
was for business and in the afternoon the Patrons 
and their friends were entertained by music, the 
reports of delegates to the state grange and an 
address by Mr Brundage of Bath. 

Holland Patent (Oneida) grange, No 636, held 
a maple sugar festival March 27, at which a spell- 
ing school and conundrums were pleasant feat- 
ures. 


—_——— 








Saved His Life 


—by a fortunate dis- 
covery in the nick of 
time. Hundreds of 

ersons suffering 

rom consumption 
have had the pro- 
gress of the disease 
stopped, and have 
been brought back to 
life and health by the 
“Golden Medical 
Discovery’? of Dr. 
a Pierce. 

Years ago Dr. R. V. Pierce, now chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute of Buffalo, N. Y., 
recognizing the fact that consumption was 
essentially a germ disease, and that a rem- 
edy which would drive the germs and their 
poisons from the blood would cure consump- 
tion, at last found a medicine which cured 98 
per cent. of all cases, if taken in the earlier 
stages of the disease. 

The tissues of the lungs being irritated by 
the germs and poisons in the blood circulat- 
ing through them, the germs find lodgment 
there, and the lungs begin to break down. 
Soon the general health begins to fail, and 
the person feels languid, weak, faint, drowsy 
and confused. 

This is the time to take Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery; it drives the germs 
and poisons from the blood, and has a sooth- 
ing effect upon the dry cough. In cases of 
bronchitis the ‘‘ Discovery” is invaluable. 

“Golden Medical Discovery”’ increases the 
amount and quality of the blood, thus invig- 
orating and fortifying the system against dis- 
ease and builds up wholesome flesh and 
Strength after wasting diseases, as fevers 
oa grip and other debilitating af 

ctions, 


Jno. M. Hite, of Am 
dubon, Audubon Co., fa., 
ony: “TI took a severe 
cold which settled on m 
lungs and chest, and 
suffered intensely with 
it. I tried several of 
our best physicians here 
and they gave up all 
hopes of my recove 
and thought I would 
have to die. I would 
cough and spit blood 
for hours, and I was pale 
and weak. I wasgreatly 
discouraged when I be- 
gan the use of the ‘ Dis- 
covery,’ but I soon got 
better. It has been five years since I took it and 
have had no return of that trouble since.” 








J. M. Hite, Esq. 


Take Care 


of your leather with Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can ata harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book “‘ How to Take Care of Leather,” 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N Y. 








OUR PUMPS have Automatic Agitators and do it 
right. Our GARFIELD KNAPSAOK and EMPIRE 
KING lead all others. Everybod says 80. 
Catalogue and instruction hook, 4cents. Circulars free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N. Y. 








CLOVER SEED 


Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds in 
America, 6000 acres. Our Grass Mixtures last a 
lifetime. Meadows sown in April will give a rousing 
crop in July. Prices dirt cheap. Mammoth farms 
catalogue and somele of Grass Mixture, free for 7¢. 
postage, JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO.,La Crosse, Wis. 

















FREE SPRAYePUMP ‘3.22° eezson.in cock 


you mean business and want agency send 10c. We will 
senda ey amp ae will do the work of a 810 
spray. A. EIRS, 65 North Windham, Maine. 
TREE MENTAL. We offer a full line of the best 
at Bottom Price. Write now for catalogue. 
FLEMER & FELMLY, - ROSELLE, N. J. 


SUNNYSIDE STRAWBERRY, 


THE NOVELTY FOR 1895. 
At the Geneva Exp. Station, N. Y., it was the most pro- 


ductive berry. Send for my Catalogue. Finest stock in 
New England. 80 varieties. C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass 





PLANTS, Etc. FRUIT and ORNA- 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes, Free Catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind. 
PEACH TREES worn sonics” par 'S JOHNS 


TON, Stockley, Del. 











Was protected by snow. Many farm animals 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 





TITROAT DISEASES commence with a Cough, 
Col! or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ 
“ive immediate and sure relief. 

Te enil the attention of our readers to the su- 
perl guality and low prices of the buggies, phae- 
tons and harness manufactured by the Wilber H. 
Murray Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, is hardly 
necessary, as this firm and their wares are known 
the world over. They are giving away free of 
charge with all of their top buggies and phaetons, 
one of their new patent adjustable storm and sun 
hoods and their newimproved common-sense top. 
Write them for their large illustrated catalog, 
which is sent free on receipt of 8 cts. to cover 
postage. 

In another column will be found the advertise- 
ment of the Pontiac Spring Works, Pontiac, Mich., 
showing the improved portable bolster spring, 
for converting common farm wagons into spring 
vehicles. This device supplies a long felt want 
by enterprising farmers, fruit growers and dairy- 
men, who use wagons in their business. This 


spring is considered by thousands of farmers to 
be the best, cheapest, most durable and satisfac- 
tory spring ever put upon the market, and we 
advise any of our readers who are interested to 
write to the advertiser for tull particulars. 













and Msevetes, at Factory ¥ 
cent saved. Our goods received 


> 
Fair. Our 189% Mammoth Iilustra 


end for it. Jt’s free. Alliance 


Write to-day. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


ces. / 
the highest awards at the World’s 
ADI ted Catalogue is free to all. Itshows 
LKYNY all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 
“a” Grade, S40. peces and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 





Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR 


MILKMEN 


Do not churn the milk 
The most comfortable. at- 
tractive and satisfactory wagon made. Particulars upon request, 
PARSONS “LOW-DOWN” WAGON CO., Eariville, N. Y.“Gld 


afford absolute protection from storms. 
Cans can be easily lifted in and out. 


“LOW-DOWN” WAGONS 
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SEND FOR 


(ERPS! EE CULTURE. 
Handeomely Cacaleg. ot BEE. SUPPLIES 


FREE. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina,O. 


J. A. & H. ROOF, 
Fort Plain, N. Y- 
Breeders of latest improved 
Chester White and Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Eligible to pedigree. 
Stock for sale. 
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THE 


The Outlook in Various States. 


OH10—The cigar leaf market at Miamisburg is 
quiet; few sales are made but the leaf being 


brought to packing houses is turning out satisfac- 
torily. Seed sowing for the new crop is now be- 
ing done by early planters. Zimmer’s Spanish 
sells at 7@744¢c, seedleaf and Dutch 3@4c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, offerings of cigar leaf for the week ending 
March 23 were 131cs. A large number of buy- 
ers were present but as the leaf was mostly of in- 
ferior — prices were Sapeneuns. Few wrap- 
pers were for sale although in demand. Rejec- 
tions were frequent on ’9 Dutch. L.A. Crafts of 
Mass disposed of ’92 and ’93 Ct wrappers at good 
prices and good binders of ’92 Wis, Onondaga and 
Connecticut are in demand. Zimmer’s Span- 
ish is held high, 13c running for some, 
so buyers are not active in that grade. 
Large offerings of heavy leaf at the combined 
warehouses are reported for the week ending 
March 30. Prices continued firm. Low grades 
are abundant and will probably hold for some 
time at present prices. edium leaf a trifle high- 
er and fine tobaccus sold higher thanatany time 
during the year. For the week ending March 30, 
offerings were 1812 hhds, for the year 19,479; re- 
jections for week 497, for year 5430; actual sales 
for week 1315, for year 14,049; receipts for week 
1216, for year 11,341; offerings of new for week 
1405, for year 10,658.—At New York city, recent 
sales of Ohio cigar leaf have been: 59 cs ’9%8 Zim- 
mer’s Spanish at 10c, 250 es "92 Gebhardts at 1 
1014¢, 50 cs ’92 Dutch B’s m w at 11c, 50 cs "92 Dute 
at 10c,175 es °93 Zimmer’s at 10%4@lle, 150 cs ’93 
Zimmer’s at 10144@1114c, 100cs ’93 Zimmer’s at 1l1c, 
50 cs 93 Dutch at 6@8c, 50 cs °92 Spanish m w f o b 
at1i%4c. Of the ’94 Spanish, two-thirds is bought 
up and is a cleaner and finer crop than that of 
1893. There has been a marked tendency toward 
a fluctuation in prices on that particular kind of 
leaf. 


NEW YORK—In the Onondaga section of cen- 
tral New York, roads arein such poor condition 
but ‘ittle riding is done and sales are light. At 
Belgium, market recently improved, but prices 
are away down. Growers holding leaf crops for 
prices sufficient to pay cost of production. Re- 
cent sales are E. C. and E. E. Woods 11 cs at 9c, A. 
D. Woods 10 cs at 8c, B. Beers 5 cs at 7c, E. Burns 
138 cs at 8c, G. McHuron 14¢s at 8c, Kingsley & 
Powell6csatpt, allto J.P. Hier of Syracuse.— 
At Baldwinsville, a few agents are riding and 
buying. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Lancaster, something of a 
boom has been on for the week ending March 27. 
Nearly 2000 es of old leaf changed hands. Pack- 
ers have been buying more or less extensively of 
94 even though the roads were nearly impassable 
for traveling. Nearly all the leaf sold was for 
speculation, but little of the 2000 cs finding its 
ben | toimmediate consumption. Growers com- 
plain that the prices received will scarcely pa 
the cost of growing.—At New York city, the bind- 
er question has agitated packers somewhat. The 
92 Pa broad leaf is about the only leaf suitable 
for machine binders and has had a big demand 
during the month past. A lot of ’91 Pa broad leaf, 
the only large lot said to be suitable for machine 
binders, is held at 20c. 





At New York City. 


Only a nominal trade is reported for the past 
week and month. . Choice binders and wrappers 
are in demand by manufacturers who pay high’ 
prices forthem. Inferior grades and stock are in 
plentiful supply and hard to dispose of at any 
price. A feature of special interest during the 
middle of the month was the sale of 1150 cs ’92 Pa 
broad leaf at 14%4c for machine binders. The 
feature of last week was the auction sale by the 
Connecticut valley tobacco growers’ exchange of 
New England leaf. The attendance was smaller 
than at previous sale and prices ranged some 
lower, being about what is paid on the farm for 
the same grade of leaf. Among sales nae by 
dealers were: 1150 cs Pa broad leaf at 14%4c, 250 cs 
93 Pa Hav at 9124@10',c, 300 cs °93 Pa Hav at 9%@ 
1044c, 200 cs °93 Pa Hav at 9%@10%4c, 100 cs °92 Pa 
Hav 1114c, 100 cs 92 Pa seedleaf at 7@9c, 100 cs ’91 
Pa seedleaf at 13\4c, 150 cs °93 Pa Hav B’s at 114. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Hot Springs, Virginia. The hotol at this famed 
mountain resort is now open for the season. Its 
perfect climate is at all times attractive. Agents 
of Ohio Central lines will quote you low rates 
and furnish desired information. 








The popularity of the Neponset waterproof 
fabric is growing every day, for farmers are be- 
ginning to realize that this is the ey kind of 
stuff to use. It can be used for outbuildings of all 
kinds, both in the inside and outside. Henhouses 
sheathed with this fabric will be warm, dry and 
free from vermin and drafts. Itis easily put on. 
Necessary nails and tin caps come with every 
pesage of 500 square feet, which costs only $5.00. 

ull particulars and samples are sent free, pro- 
viding you mention this paper. Address F. W. 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 


An excursion to Michigan for everybody. On 
Tuesday, May 7th, the Buekeye Route, Columbns, 
Hocking Valley & Toledo Railway, will sell excur- 
sion tickets to points in the great state of Michi- 
gan, at the extremely low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. At that time the first trees will all be 
in bloom and the country in general will be most 
attractive for the excursionists. As the excursion 
rates will not cover all points in Michigan but 
only certain territory, we kindly ask that you call 
on agents of C. H. V. & T. Ry. for full particulars, 
or write W. H. Fisher, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Buckeye Route, Columbus, Ohio. 








TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 
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THE CELEBRATED COMMON SENSE 


Portable Bolster Spring 


For Converting One and Two Horse Common Wagons Into Spring Vehicles. 


—2a— 2——— 
PAT D JAN_22 89 


CaPaciTyY 5000 





Low Down, Elastic, Reliable. 


The best made. 


Warranted superior to any wagon spring on the market. 
grower and dairyman should have a set of Common Sense 
to your dealer and ask him to order you a sample set. 


Every farmer, frui- 
Ister Springs. Show this advertisement 


For sale by 


JOHN A. GIFFORD, 14 MURRAY S8T., New York. 
Pontiac Spring Works, Sole Manufacturers, Pontiac, Mich., U. S. A. 























TO MISS THE OSBORNE CATA 
LOGUE FOR I895., iTSFULLOF 4 


INFORMATION FOR 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
It illustrates and Deseribes the 
most practieal and latest improved 
lineot FARM IMPLE- 
ME\.TS inthe world. 


FOURTEEN OF THEM 
BINDERS, REAPERS, 
MOWERS, TEDDERS, 
RAKES, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, ETC. 

NEW 
IMPLEMENTS 
IN. THE LIST ADDRESS . 
B, A. Adams, 1§afes Nest. 


D.M.OSBORNE & CO. 
AUVBURN.NN. 


WE HAVE BRANCH HOUSES 

ALL OVER THE U.S YOUR) 
ENQUIRY WILL BE RE- 
FERRED TO THE ONE 

NEAREST YOu./ 













DeLamater-Rider or 
DeLamater-Ericsson 


HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES. 


Will Pump Water from 
shallow streams or deep 
wells, either dug, driven 
or artesian, The operation 
issosimple that achild can 
manage one, and they are 
perfectly safe. No labor is 
required cr time lost. They 
require very little heat to 
operate them, and can be 
a for any kind of 










RIDER. 


TO 
TAKE 
PLACE 
OF 
WIND 
MILLS 


A farmer can irrigate 
crops, water stock, sprinkle 
lawn and have running 
water in any part of house 
or barn, or extinguish a 


fire, 
Send for tllustrated catalogue 
f to the 


DELAMATER Inon Wonks, 


87 So. Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 









UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
From 8 H. P. Upward. 


with STEEL BOILERS’ 


Specially adapted and largely 
used for driving Grinding Mills, 
Wood Saws, Corn Shellers, Saw 
Mills, etc., affording best power 
for least ‘money. Send for pam- 
phlet and state your wants to 


LEFFEL 


JAMES : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or 110 Liberty St., N. 
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STILL GROWING. 






MORGAN 


SPADING 


Exposition. 





pulverizer. Don’t confuse this tool with 

Other rotary Harrows. It isa general purpose Har- 

cow. — work wherever . Harrow is needed, and 
ere others Also V< Plows, Weed 

Band Planters, &c. Send for clive le ‘aaa 


WIARD PLOW CO, =4q4y!~ 








Larimer’s Ditching Plow 


With SUB-SOIL 
Attachment. 


Send Stamp for Cir- 
culars to 


Crab Tree, Penn’a 
Mention this paper. 





DH Gruss 


Makes a clean sweep of Twe Acres at a sittin A 
Man, a boy and a horse can operateit. No Heavy 
Chains or rods to handle. The crop on a few acres the 
first your will pay for the Machine. postal card for 
} ae rated Catalogue, giving price, 

a'so full info: jon ©O! our 
Grub and Stump 1G, 
other appliances for clearing timber 
MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 Sth St., Monmouth, Ill, 
GunnysideShetland Pony Farm. For catalogue ad- 
dress Miine Bros. at above office ‘and number. Breed- 
ers of Pure Shetland 



















FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For «ll Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep 
im order. “Book on Mills” 

and sample meal FREE. 

All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, roller er bubrsystem, .. 
Reduced 4-rices for °95. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 

90 Day Street, 











Cabled 
4 Fence, 


Cabled Poultry, Garden & Rabbit 

Field & Flog Benetne. Steel Web Picket 
Steel Wire Fence Board, steel gates, steel 
rail, tree, ower and tom2to guards. Catalogue free. 
De Kalb Fence Co., 6 zh St., De Kalb, Ill. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEw YORK, April 2—The principal feature in 
the market is a waiting tendency which is ex- 
hibited everywhere. Many holders of crops are 
waiting for prices to advance betore letting out 
what they have. Sales are very moderate and 
supplies are meager but hops enough come from 
somewhere to keep quotations at a low level. 
The export trade assumes fair proportions but 
does not materially affect the market, such busi- 
ness being merely the climax of former trades. 
A few sales are 1reported in the interior at @g@éc 
but growers are not generally inclined to let go at 
such prices. European and continental markets 
are reported steady for top grades while inferior 
lots are neglected and dull. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Mar 27 Mar 29 . 
State N Y¥ crop 4 choice, 10 10 l 

= - “— “med to prime, 6@9 > 

* « “ «com, 6@7 





@ @9 
Sor sar 
be e “ 93 choice, @ 6@7 5@7 
“ *“ “com to prime, 3@5 3@5 
a * old olds, 2@ a 2e% 
Pacific "$4 choice, 10@ 11 10@ 1 1 
ve * med to prime, 6@s ay 5 
“ "93 choice, 6@7 6@7 
te “ com to prime, 335@514 S%@54 344@5K 
Bavarian, new, 2@25 22@25 2 
Bohemian “ e Bez 23@27 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 


The domestic receipts and exports and im 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week ilasty’r Sep’ last y’P 
Domestic receipts, 3,240 1,398 142,450 116,572 
Exports to Europe, 3,424 548 69,117 61,908 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 135 7 6,60" 1,384 





Malignant Quinsy in Pigs.—F. F.’s pigs, fat and 
in apparent good health, were fed at noon, and in 
the evening one was dead, one was sick and 
would not eat, was very short of breath and 
would not move, and died in an hour. After death 
a thick froth mixed with blood came from the 
mouth. Treatment: Potassio-tartrate of antimo- 
ny 4 gr, ipecacuanha 6 gr; white hellebore 6 gr, 
to be given in a little food or \% pt of gruel. 1? 
the animal is seen in time, give from 2 to3 oz of 
castor oil. Also give % dr doses of niter three 
times a day and wrap cloths wrung out of boiling 
water around the throat. 


Out of Condition.—C. L. M.’s horses’ skins are 
tight and they are not doing well. Change the 
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2 IN O'S 











OUR HOP GROWERS 








feed to hay and oats and plenty of water and buil 
a teacupful of flaxseed in 2 gals of water into a 
pulp for each horse. Put it into half a pail of 
bran and make a mash of it. Mix and divide into 
24 duses: Sulphate of inor 4 0Z, nitrate of potas- 
sium 4 0z, nux vomica 2 0z. Make a mash as 
ubove once a day and put one of the powders in 
it. Continue for two weeks. 


Lump on Breast.—J. H. O.’s colt had a soft 
lump on its breast containing a fluid. It is now 
hard. Make asmall opening in the lump to find 
if there is any hard matterin it. If not, use 
biniodide of mercury 1 dr and lard 1 oz, rubbing 
in a little with the fingers every second week un- 
til the lump has disappeared. If matter is found 
in it, clean itout with water, then inject once 
daily about a tablespoonful of chloride of zine 
1 drand water 1 pint. 








Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows. 
Poultry, etc, not to mention Children. iSTEM- 
PERINE will prevent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep aud 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen si..u i e¢tve their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Civu< varms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. iecommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, ete., ete. By mail 
50c and gl per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


EMPIRE LiGhT DRAFT MOWER. 


We manufacture 1, 2, 3 & 4-horse 
Tread Powers, Sweep Pow- 
Separators, 
Hand and Power 
‘Corn Shellers, 
nd & Power Feed Cut- 
ters, Feed Mills, Shell 
Mills, Wood Saws, Steel and 

Plank Land Rollers, Plows, Cultivators, Rak 
gine 3 to 25-horse power, Mounted, P 
tationary. Catalogue and Price-list, FREE. 






















S. S. Messinger & Son, Tatamy, Pa. 








ROOFING TO LAST 
Our Galvanized Shingles 


We ain 
Guarantee Ww i i and Rust 
Them L aw Proof 
WITHOUT PAINTING. 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 








EXCHANGE 


FENCING 22: 
LIGHT 
STRONG 
Costs L 57, Lasts LONGEST, Looks BEST. 


—FOR THE— 


Garden, Lawn, 
Cemetery & Railroad. 





ENCE Co., ? 
Street, Indinnapetic, ind 








CLEAVEL 

41 
than you ever marketed 
before and more money 


per pound than it ever 


brought. That's the result of owning a 


CRYSTAL CREAMERY, 


Glass cans instead of tin—cools from the 
top, Write for our free book, “Good Butter 
and How to make it.” Agents Wanted. 


CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO., 5 Concord St., Lansing, Mich. 


DIRECT-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit Made 
Severe or Easy, 


As you want it. 
<P 20. 92. “ Sample mailed, XC, #1.00. 
$1.50. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., ™4Ck™ 
Horse Carts 


12 STYLES. 

























WIDE TIRES. 


Upwards, 


ee 2 and 4 Wheels. Write for 
Woon circ’s and say what you need. 
STEEL OBSON & CO., | Factory— 


4 Stone St., NewYork” Tatamy, Pa. 





For Catalogue of the 
Musical Instrument 
you think of buying. Vio- 


lins repaired by the Cre Dp 
ystem. C. STORY, 26 Central Si, Boston, Masa 
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And we are all very glad of it, for although not popular with the victim, it is a good thing for 
the public in general, as it shows “‘ Baby ” his place and teaches him to keep in it. 


Notice a Few Records of the ‘“* Spanker,”’ 


THE POSITION OCCUPIED BY 


‘edits = aka Oe V added 


United Statcs Scparator 


(Ohlsson Patents), Made for Factory and Dairy Use. 





The results at CORNELL UNIVERSITY are well known, where the U. S., as compared 
with its nearest competitor, the DE LAVAL “ BABY ALPHA,” did I5 Per Cent. more milk per hour, 
and had 41 Per Cent. less tat left in the skimmed milk. 





ulate you on the excellence of this work. 
Burlington, Vt., Feb. 2, 1895. 


At the VERMONT EXPERIMENT STATION DAIRY SCHOOL we had great sport with 
competitors, beating them all, the U. S. Separator running full capacity, and showing only 0.03 
OF I PER CENT. OF FAT left in the skimmed milk. 


PROF. HILLS, Director of the Station, writes: 


Your No. 3 machine handled 398 pounds of milk this morning at the rate of 603 pounds per hour, taking 
but 124, per cent. of cream, and leaving but 0.03 


er cent. of fat in the skimmed milk. Permit me to congrat- 
EP ILLS 


ours truly, JOSEPH L 


(Director of the Vermont Experiment Station). 





milk showing it to contain a bare trace of fat. 
Lafayette, Indiana, March 2, 1895. 


A BARE TRACE, RUNNING FULL CAPACITY 


is the report from the INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION DAIRY SCHOOL. 


Listen to PROF. H. C. BECKMAN, the Dairy Instructor: 

We found the No. 3 U. S. Separator, used during our short-course in dairying, to do all you claim for it. 
The machine seenis to require but a small amount of power and works up to its rated capacity, doing good 
clean skimming. For example, on Feb. 26, the machine separated 607 pounds per hour, a test of the skimmed 


H, C. BECKMAN, 


Very truly yours, 
Dairy Instructor. 





OF I PER CENT. 


At the PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY SCHOOL, the U. 8S. Separator showed analyses of 0.04 





eest of A.1l]1_... 


The United States Separator is an every-day machine and does this same superior work in 
the hands of dairymen, as proven by the records in our pamphlet. Free to all. Send for it. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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STORY OF THE 











Swory F THE News 


MARLIN RIFLES, 
Calibres and Styles. 


Made in All 





Reguiar and Take-down. Write for catalogue to 
The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Ct. 
s. a tube. 








Use Rust Repeller to preserve metals. 15 ct 














A Clash Between England and France 

The report that the French have advanced in 
Africa to the Bahr El Ghazal district in the 
upper Nile basin and that France declines to 
recognize this territory as included in the 
Egyptian protectorate has excited the fears of 
the British foreign office and made the settle- 
ment of the upper Nile question urgent. It is 
probable that France will propose a congress 
to arbitrate the dispute. Its success will 
dependj largely upon whether France re 
pudiates encroachments upon the upper Nile. 
In any event it is hardly probable that France 
will resort to extreme measures as Italy and 
Germany are hostile to its African colonization 
schemes and there has lately been a renewal 
of friendship between England and Russia. 


The Middle States.—President Depew of the 


New York Central road confirms the statement 
that the road will equip its Niagara Falls 
branch with electric power. This step is the 
result of the formation of a local company to 
operate by electricity a railway between Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls paralleling the New 
York Central’s tracks. 

The New York legislature has passed a bill 
to compel foreign stock corporations to pay a 
tax of one-eighth of 1 percent on the amount 
of capital employed in the state. 

Gov McKinley’s southern trip will be follow- 
ed by one through most of the western states, 
extending to the Pacific coast. In view of 
this fact it is generally doubted in Ohio that 
Gov McKinley has put himself on record, as 
reported from Georgia, as being unalterably 
opposed to the free coinage of silver. He 
would hardly take a stand, his friends say, 
against the unmistakable w ishes of the people 
among whom heintends to goin the further- 
ance of his interests in the presidential nomi- 
nation. 

The direct inheritance tax levied by the last 
Ohio legislature has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the circuit court, which holds that it 
was in the nature of an excess tax upon the 
right or privilege of succession to property, 
also that it was not uniform in its operation. 
The decision will deprive the state of much 
revenue. 

Ex-Police Justice Sutherland, John Y. Mc- 


Kane’s chief lieutenant in Gravesend, has 
completed a year’s term in King’s county en- 
itentiary and will be transferred to Sing Sing 


to serve a yearand eight months for ballot 
box stuffing. 


Our New Potato, 


Hampden Chief 


Itis Chief by ~ame and Chief by nature. 
Rapid strong grower. Bugs will not eat the 
vines. Very distinct appearance. Skin white 
bordered on pink. Very important to you. 
Of great interest to every grower. 


Price per pound postpaid 25 cts. 














+ * peck 50 cts. 
” ** bushel 82.00. 
- “ barrel 85.00. 


This is the finest stock we have ever offered, 
and it will not last long. 


Who Speaks First. 


Catalogue Free. 


THE B. L. BRAGG CO0., 


337 and 339 Main St., - 


Springfield, Mass. 





VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. 
fine. Near the great markets, 
unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va, 
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The Standard Fence Machine. 







4 
4 
, 
NINE YEARS OF SUCCESS. 4 
Over 14,000 in use. ‘ 

Build your own fence; it’s BETTER and 
CHEAPER than you can buy; 40cts. per 
‘ rod complete. Catalogue free.Address, ¢ 
4 


ee. EMPIRE MACHINE CO., Richmond, Ind, 
APPPPPIEIEIPPIIOPSSS 
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OOD or METAL WORKERS 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 


Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES— 
A—Wood-working eerenee 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
35 Water St., Seneca Falls, N..¥. 
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KEYSTONE vitanrrrs 


are beyond competition. 6 dif- 
ferent styles adapted to all 
sections, Many improvements 
for 95. First-class Fertilizer At 
tachment with Seed Box in 
rear. You can always see 
For special cire and prices address 


the seed dr opping. 
Keystone Farm Machine Work, York, Pa 





BEFORE 














Send 2cent stamp for 80 page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Custom Hand- 
made Oak Leather Harness, 
sold direct to consumers at 
wholesale p ces, Why not buy 
q from first ands and gave the 
y middle-man’s profit. A buggy 
wes for $7; a team harness 
for $16. You can buy by mail as 
well as though here in person, 
ioe @ Church St., Owego, N.¥. 
ONE ih oo tlh TRIAL 
g OurBicycies are the best makes, 
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Irrepressible. 
BESSIE HART ADAMS. 


The flowers of spring—all poets have sung them— 
But half of their sweetness has never been told. 
Can words make you breathe the hyacinth’s 
breath, 
Or tell you how bright is the daffodil’s gold? 


Let the cynical 
thoughts; 
What if he does carol of things that are old? 

There are some old stories that always are new; 
What matters it, then, how oft they are told? 


laugh at the spring poet’s 


For so long as the spring hath tender blue skies, 
And fresh, green grass, and flowers and birds, 

And the heart hath youth, and life hath joy, 
Will the poet’s song break forth into words. 





Eunice Daggett’s Love Story. 


By Isabel Gordon, 
URING the night the wind 
had blown from the north, 
the gray clouds were heavy 
with coming storm and it 
was socold one could scarce- 
ly realise that Easter was 
near at hand. The ground 
was covered with snow, but 
it was scarcely shoe-deep. It was very still 
outside the Daggett homestead. Nothing alive 
was to be seen except the old dog, who moved 
uneasily on the piazza and finally stretched 
himself near a row of milk pans, which had 
been set out to freshen in the chill air. 

Nature had left few straggling leaves 
upon the trees,so the wind found little to 
dally with except a long trail of crape, which 
was knotted clumsily to the door handle. 
The door opened and an old man came out 
slowly, looking wistfully into the face of the 
young woman who ushered him out. His hair 
was thin and white, and he walked painfully 
and unsteadily as if rheumatism had laid hold 
of every joint. The thin hand grasping the 
stick with which he hobbled along was 
wrinkled and knotted and his face looked 
bloodless. 

“Well, you can do as you please, of course,” 
he said, sullenly, to the girl, who held the 
door half open, “but it would be nothing out 
of the way if I should help with Miss Daggett’s 
funeral. I’m an old friend and I’d like to.” 

“You’re very kind,” said Roxanna, stiffly, 
‘‘but there ain’t no call for nobody to do noth- 
ing. We kin settle for everything I guess, 
‘n’ her own niece comes nearer’n old friends.”’ 

“O, no doubt,” the squire answered, and he 
looked away from Roxanna’s rosy young face 
to the bare fields beyond; “only I'd like to do 
it, and it’s the last thing.”’ 

“There ain't no call for nobody to help, as I 
said before,’’ the girl repeated, resolutely, 
“so don’t say nothin’ more about it, if you 
please.” 

He moved feebly down the piazza steps 
when she had closed the door and went around 
to the stable, where he had left his horse and 
buggy. When he had unhitched it he climbed 
in stifiy and drove away down the frozen 
country road with one backward glance at the 
solitary cottage and the festoon of rusty crape 
fluttering in the keen wind. 

Roxanna returned to the kitchen, where 
Martha was preparing supper. 

“Who was it that’s jest gone?” the old wo- 
man asked during the meal, as she pulled a cu- 
cumber from the pickle dish with her fingers. 

“Twuz Squire Phinister.”’ 

“Squire Phinister!’’ Martha repeated in as- 
tonishment. ‘Land sakes, what do you s’pose 
brought him here? He hain’t been over the 
doorsteps sence——”’ 

“Sence when ?”’ 
‘Well, I guess 1’d best hev kept still. 
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don’t know nothin’ about the past an’—did you 
take him in to see her?”’ 

“Yes; an’ he stood there for "most ten min- 
utes lookin’ at her, an’ then I guess I wan’t 
none too civil to him when he offered pay for 
the fun’ral,’’ and Roxanna’s face grew scarlet 
over the memory of the insult. 

‘He offered that? Well I vow!”’ 
Martha fiercely. “I jest wish I’d been there. 
He’d hev heerd a few things I’ve been layin’ 
up for tifty years to tell him of. After all that’s 
come an’ gone an’ breakin’ her heart an’—” 

“Do you mean Aunt Eunice?” 

“T'd better hev kept shet up,”’ 
woman testily. 

Roxanna asked no more questions and little 
was said while they cleared off the table and 
washed the dishes. Then there was a big 
ironing to be finished and pies and cake to be 
baked for the crowd who might come to-mor- 
row. The afternoon was half gone, when the 
kitchen work was finished and the buttery 
shelves filled with ‘‘cooked vittels.”’ 

Roxanna went upstairs wearily to change 
her faded calico wrapper, and when she came 
down in her plain black gown she did little 
but open the door to the solemn tap of one 
neighbor after another, who had called to see 
the remains Miss Daggett had never been 
popular. She had not been willing to neigh- 
bor with everybody; it was many years since 
she had gone to church, so it was curiosity 
more than friendliness that prompted many of 
the calls. 

“She’d fell away dreadful afore she died, 
hadn’t she, Roxanna?” said Mrs Bliss. 

“Yes. She suffered awful for weeks an’ 
weeks.” 

‘***'T seems to me the pot marks show plainer 
’n they did when she wuz alive,” said the old 
woman, peering down at the dead face through 
her metal-rimmed glasses. 

“T s’pose you know how she came to be 
marked so awful? An’ yet you mightn’t have 
heared tell of it either. Land! how folks did 
talk when Eunice went off!” 

Roxanna did not answer. She stood as 
straight and dignified and unapproachable as if 
she were a voung princess instead of an unedu- 
cated country girl. 

*Twuz queer enough,” Mrs Bliss rambled 
on in her gossiping fashion, ‘‘dreadful queer. 
I allus thought up to that time that Eunice 
Daggett had some principle to her, but when 
Stephen Phinister come along—’”’ 

“T guess I’ll have to be goin’,” said Roxan- 
na, icily. ‘‘There’s sights uv things I’ve got 
to tend to,’’ and she drew the sheet up tender- 
ly over the white, worn face, which could 
never blush again at a gossip’s peering glance. 

“T didn’t mean no offence, Roxanna,’’ Mrs 
Bliss said cringingly; “I hope you ain’t put 
out, only I can’t forgit how queer Eunice did 
act.” 

“She wuz my aunt an ’ez good’s a mother to 
me an’ there’s nothin’ could ever be said about 
her that would make me love her—or respect 
her, less,”’ she added with a husky sob. 

“T never was the first one to say she went 
wrong for ’twuz country talk forty years. ago. 
She acted all right when she come back, as 
far’s I know, but—her goin’ did look mortal 
queer.” 

Roxanna led the way’ haughtily out -of the 
big, bare parlor, where the waning sunlight 
wandered in dimly through the green paper 
shades and the heavy fragrance of Easter lilies 
mingled with sweetness of roses. Her slim 
young figure showed by its poise that she was 
angry and offended, and when she ushered 
Mrs Bliss out at the front door, she had little 
to say to her but a brief good-by. 

When bedtime came Roxanna rose wearily 
and followed the old woman into the room 
where their dead lay. The breath of flowers 
greeted them when the door was opened and the 
dim lamp shed a flickering radiance over the 
drab walls with their quaint, homely orna- 
ments of hair wreath and wool flowers. 

“Who brought them lilies?’”? Martha asked 
as she bent over the casket. 

“Squire Phinister fetched ’em an’ laid ’em 
there himself. Ain’t they lovely?” 

“‘They’re fine enough flowers,’’ said Martha 
in a low, harsh voice as she gathered them up 
ruthlessly in her unoccupied hand, “but they 
ain’t goin’ to lay here, ef | know it. You kin 
put ’em in a vase ef you hate to throw ’em 


exclaimed 


said the old 









outdoors, but they ain’t goin’ to stay near by 
her.” 

Roxanna said nothing but took the handful 
of waxen blossoms, while Martha tenderly 
smoothed the ruffles on the still bosom. There 
was a world of love and suppressed grief in 
the way she passed her hand over the gray 
hair or rearranged a straggling pink or rose- 
bud among the blossoms, which lay by the 
folded hands. Martha’s stern, homely face 
lighted up with the utmost tenderness as she 
lingered long over her loving task. 

“Tt’s queer how contrary human nature is,” 
she burst out ina whisper. ‘‘Here’s the mead- 
ow end folks ez couldn’t let themselves down 
to sayin’ one kindly word to Eunice or givin’ 
her a friendly nod, when she wuz alive, sendin’ 
along their wreaths and bouquets that she kin 
never scent nor know of. An’ Squire Phinis- 
ter uv the hull kit uv them. For pity’s sake, 
Roxanna, do take them lilies out uv my sight. 
It seems ez if the smell uv them would sicken 
me.” 

Roxanna carried the blossoms to the kitchen, 
filled a big blue pitcher with water, squeezed 
the lilies into it, set it on the kitchen window 
and then followed Martha upstairs to their 
bedroom. 

“Martha, what wuz it about Aunt Eunice an’ 
Squire Phinister?’’ said Roxanna when they 
got upstairs. ‘I'm surely old enough to be 
told, an’ besides,’’ she added with a choking 
sob, “it don’t matter what it wuz. Nothin’ 
she’d ever done could make a mite uv differ- 
ence with me.” 

‘“‘Well then,” said Martha slowly, taking the 
stub end of her switch from her mouth, “I 
don’t know but ’twould be best you should 
know. She’s been a mother to you for most 
eighteen years, an’ there never was a better 
woman borne than Eunice Daggett. The hull 
town turned its back on her, so did everyone of 
her own folks, an’ sometimes I’ve wondered 
how she lived through it all. Did you never 
hear nothing uv the story, Roxanna?” 

“Well,” said the girl,slowly, ‘‘that Mrs Bliss 
wuz dyin’ to tell it to me to-day, an’ when I 
went to school they used to twit me about it.’’ 

“After allI believe Eunice would just ez 
lief's not you’d know now,but she never could 
bring herself to tell you. She’d been all her 
life livin’ it down, an’ twuz terrible hard.”’ 

“Tell it to me,’’ said Roxanna, reaching 
across the narrow space and taking the old 
woman’s worn, blue-veined hand in her firm, 
warm grasp. 

‘It seems a terrible long time sence we wuz 
girls together, an’ yet I kin see Eunice jest ez 
she wuz then ez plain ez can be. She wuz 
pretty, so wonderfully pretty that she wuz 
known of for miles around ez the pretty Dag- 
gett girl. An’ she had beaux enough. You 
could have counted a dozen young men at 
meetin’ any Sunday night waitin’ to git a word 
with her an’ hopin’ mebbe to see her home, 
but—’twan’‘t often they got the chance uv that. 
Eunice wuz sort uv high an’ mighty in them 
days, an’ folks didn’t like it. When trouble 
come they seemed ’most tickled to death to git 
a chance to step on her. About the time she 
wuz 18 Stephen Phinister] come here visitin’ 
an’ he an’ Eunice got acquainted right off. 

“Folks tell of love. I’ve allus been mighty 
thankful I never experienced it, for it seems to 
me there’s more misery along of that one thing 
than from anything elSe that ever wuz heared 
of. I s’pose though ’twuz love with them two. 
’T wuz with Eunice, anyway, fur she never wuz 
the same agin. Stephen wuz studyin’ in col- 
lege then, so when his vacation wuz up he 
went back. An’ Eunice, she used to come over 
to see me once in a spell, but she had grown 
the fitfullest critter you ever seed. One day 
she’d be ez bright an happy as a streak of sun- 
light, singin’ away like ajblackbird, then she’d 
git so wan an’ hopeless that jest to look at her 
fairly made your heart sore.” 

“‘Didn’t he care for her?’’ asked Roxanna. 
“Land, don’t ask me. You can’t tell nothin’ 
about men anyway. Sometimes I’ve my 
doubts ez to whether there’s sech a thing ez 
love to them. But, of course, Eunice thought 
he loved her, so she’d watch an’ wait for his 

letters, till you grew heart sorry for her. 

“Once she come here to stop with mea spell, 
an’ one day along in the afternoon she coaxed 
me to go ez fur’s the postoffice with her. It 
wuz a lowery sort of afternoon; the sun had 











gone down an’ the sky looked as if it had got 
puckered up ready to rain any minute. When 
we got to the oftice an’ the old postmistress 
told her thure wan't no letters for her, she 
growed white an’ quivery-lookin’, but she 
walked out with a sort of smile on her lips. 
She didn’t say a word to me, though, an’ we’d 
got most to the corner when we heard some- 
body callin’, “Eunice! Eunice Daggett!’ It 
wuz old Si Cummins, Stephen’s uncle, who 
wuz standin’ at the postoffice door holdin’ an 
open letter in his hand. Land, Eunice seemed 
to take wings an’ dragged me along with her. 

“*T thought mebbe you’d like to know,’ said 
the old man, ‘what’s the matter with Stephen. 
I guess he’s pretty bad.’ 

“Eunice did not speak but her face grew 
sorter strained all of a suddent an’ she leaned 
up agin’ the door. 

“* ‘He’s got the smallpox, the worst kind of 
it, they say an’ they’ve wrote from his board- 
in’ place for his folks to go an’ nurse him. I 
guess, though, he’ll have to git along without 
‘em. He hain’t got no folks nearer’n us, an’ I 
ain’t hank’rin’ to ketch the smallpox.’ 

‘* *Kin I have the letter?’ asked Eunice. 

***Land, yes,’ says he, ‘you’re welcome to 
it. I don’t know what on earth I’ve been 
holdin’ it for all this time. I’ve heared tell of 
paper carryin’ infection,’ an’ he dropped it in 
her hand ez if it had been a bit of pizen ivy.” 

“The rain started before we got home, but 
Eunice never seemed to sense it. She jest 
tramped on an’ on, never speakin’, with that 
letter clasped tight in her hand an’ her face 
full of heart-break. When we got home she 
shut herself in her room an’ I couldn’t do 
nothin’ with her or git no more out of her than 
ef she had been a stone statue. 

‘*Long before daylight Eunice waked me up. 
She was standin’ by my bedside with her 
things on an’ her white face set with deter- 
mination. 

“ ‘Martha,’ she says, ‘I’m going to Boston 
on the 6 o’clock stage. I’m going to nurse 
Stephen, an’ if I never come back tell them 
to forgive me, an’—good-by, Martha.’ 

“T don’t know now what I said or did. I 
know I hung on to her an’ begged her not to 
go. Itold her Stephen wan’t wuth it, but it 
never did amite of good. And so she went. 
I stood at the door, watchin’ her go through 
the yard in the drivin’ rain. She wore a long 
gray cloak an’ had a little bundle in her hand, 
an’ in a minute or two, she had disappeared in 
the darkness. 

“In June two years after I was round the 
yard pickin’ rose leaves to dry. It wus 
jest beginnin’ to grow dark, but it didn’t seem 
ez if I could go indoors it was that pleasant. 
While I was sittin’ there on the porch, runnin’ 
my fingers through the mess of sweet-smelling 
leaves in my lap, I heared somebody comin’ 
tlirough the hall from the back door. It was 
kind of dark an’ allI could see wuz a womaa 
standin’ there with ashawl about her head. 
Of course I s’posed twus one of the neighbors, 
and I called to her to come out to the porch. 
But she never stirred. I felt kinder scary an’ 
went indoors. She went back into the dark 
kitchen an’ I followed her feelin’ ez if I was 
followin’ a ghost. As soon’s I had lighted a 
lamp I held it to her face to see who it wus. 
’Twan’t nobody I’d ever seed before. She 
was dreadful shabby an’ forlorn-looking, an’ 
her face was all pitted terrible with the small- 

Ox. 

‘““*What did you want?’ LIasked. 

‘*‘Martha,’ says she, low an’ pitiful, and 
then—I knew ‘twuz Ennice. 

“IT couldn’t speak for jest about a minute, 
then I set the lamp down an’ took her into my 
arms. She laid her thin yellow disfigured face 
agin mine an’ sobbed as if her heart would 
break. Then I led her out to the porch where 
*’twuz sweet with the fragrance of roses, an’ 
syringa and dark, ’causeI felt that she hated 
to have me look at her. 

“When anybody’s like me with never a bit 
of beauty to lose to begin with a disfigure- 
ment don’t hardly count, but with Eunice it 
had took all an’ her pretty dark eyes were 
tired an’ hollow an’ hopeless. 

‘““°Twuz most mornin’ before either of us 
crept upstairs to bed, an’ then I couldn’t go to 
Sleep for thinkin’ of all Eunice had told me.’’ 

‘‘What was it, Martha? Where had Stephen 
gone?’ Roxanna asked huskily. 
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“Gone, that’s jest what he had done, gone,” 
said Martha fiercely. ‘‘Eunice had made her 
way to the hospital at Boston an‘ they let her 
nurse him after all her pleadin’. He come ter- 
rible near dyin’, an’ ’twuz said he would have 
died if she hadn’t stayed there by him day an’ 
night, dein’ everything love could do. Then 
—she wuz took down and she lay their neg- 
lected to fight death like a sick dog. Some- 
times I’ve thought ’twould have been easier 
forher if she had died. When she was her- 
self, her first thought an’ her first question 
was about Stephen. He had recovered an’ 
gone. But he had left a letter thankin’ her for 
her care an’ enclosin’ $20 an’ askin’ her to for- 
give him if she loved him as he was goin’ to 
marry a lady he’d been engaged to for three 
years. Eunice sent his money back to him 
with never a word, an’ stayed onthere at the 
hospital, doin’ all sorts of work that was want- 
ed, nursin’ or scrubbin’ floors or cookin’, an 
then when the smallpox breakout was over, 
she drifted out into the city. The Lord knows 
how she managed to live there. Every letter 
she had written home was returned to her un- 
opened, so at last she came to me.”’ 

“An’ Stephen?” Roxanna asked 
voice. 

“T’ve never heared no more of him till about 
ten years ago, when he come back here to 
live. He hadn’t no kith nor kin left an’ when 
his uncle willed him all he had, I guess he 
was thankful enough, for they said he was 
terrible poor.” 

“Did Aunt Eunice ever see him again ?’’ 

“Never, but once, an’ that was at church. 
He’d come back sudden, so we hadn’t heared 
of it, an’ they met face to face. But what allus 
beat. me was that it was plain to see after all 
that she loved him jest ez muchezever. But 
she never went to church again.” 

“Where be you goin’ ?’”’ the old woman ask- 
ed after a long silence. 

She was in bed, but Roxanna, who was half 
undressed, had thrown a shawl about her 
shoulders and was preparing to go down stairs. 

“The cat’s in the house and I think I hear 
her at the buttery door.” 

“Land sakes, I forgot all about her. Be 
sure you get her down cellar an’ leave the door 
tight shut.’’ 

Roxanna lifted the plaintive-voiced kitten 
gently and carried it to its basket in the cellar. 
Then she went back to the kitchen and set the 
lamp on the table. The air was heavy with 
the scent of the Easter lilies, and Roxanna’s 
eyes were dewy with tears as she lifted the 
great cluster of wavy blossoms from the blue 
pitcher and wiped the stems dry. She crept 
quietly to the parlor, leaving the lamp in the 
hall to shed a glimmer of light through the 
open door. 

“Tt’s all past now,” she whispered as she 
tenderly laid the white fragrant petals against 
the still bosom. ‘‘She loved him to the very 
end and I don’t believe but she’ll think these 
are rare an’ sweet.”’ 


in a low 
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Women Everywhere.—A New England girl, 
Miss Bessie Hackett, has received the tirst 
prize for writing the best advertisement of the 
merits of a newly introduced paint. 

The English reformer, Mrs Ormiston Chant 
says she has been offered $25,000 to be silent 
and cease her crusade against music halls and 
similar places of amusement. 

Six hundred women doctors have been grad- 
uated from the medical college in Russia dur- 
ing the 15 years these institurions have existed. 
Two hundred of these physicians are practic- 
ing among the peasants in the provinces. 

Burns’ Highland Mary will be commemorated 
by a statue to he erected near the Frith of 
Clyde on ground given by the Duke of Argyle 
in front of Dunoon castle. Mary Campbell 
was born in this neighborhood, and the statue 
will be put in place on the centenary of Burns’ 
birtk. 
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Butterflies and Moths (British), by W. Fur- 
neaux F RG S, colored plates (Longman, 
Green & Co, New York and London), $3.50. 
This is a most admirable work for those who 
wish to extend their knowledge of the British 
lepidoptera: The work is thoroughly practi- 
cal; its descriptions are painstaking and accu- 
rate and every member of the British family is 
illustrated. Full directions for capturing these 
elusive creatures are also given. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For our April contest we shall offer 15 
prizes for the 15 most complete set of answers 


to the puzzles given during the morth. The 
first prize will be three dollar; ash, and 
the other 14 all well worth working for. The 


contest will be governed by the following 


RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question ;—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A misspelled 
word will also throw out the answer in which 
it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in April. 
This will save you going to the postoffice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to The Puzzle Editor, this office. 

All words used in these puzzles will be found 
in Webster’s International dictionary, unless 
otherwise specified in a particular puzzle. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

1. Droprrp RuaymEs—Fillthe blanks, mak- 
ing rhyme and some sense. 

The 
From his throne of —— 

Glared on his weeping —— 
And roundly 
As oft — 

They should hang from his palace 
But a little —— 

His profanity —— 

When suddenl%. he —— — 

For it flew in his —— 
At such a —— 
That it put the tyrants —— ——. 

2. CHARADE—My first is a mineral, my sec- 
ond is two and one-half times my first, and my 
third is twice my first; my whole is lucky. 

3. REBUS— 
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4. LirERARY RESEARCH—Who wrote 
‘Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished? 
Reply, reply. 

5. SquarE Worp—1, a friend; 2, a pointed 
arch ; 3, trailing plants; 4, to overthrow; 5, sup- 

orts. 

. ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES. 
1—Seal—sell, sill, mill, mile, mice. 

2—The rhymes were: Sailor, sea, paler be, 
roses said, proposes, wed. 

38—Decem (10), ate (8), (decimate). 

4—The letter Z. 

5—John G. Whittier. 

6—1, Mother Hubbard; 2, Robinson Crusoe; 3, 
Sinbad; 4, Gulliver; 5, Jack and Jill; 6, Santa 
Claus; 7, Aladin; 8, Barkis; 9, Ben Hur; 11, 
Blue Beard. 

7—Try-pan (pantry). 
8—March, arch, marc, mar, ma. 

T 


g— Is 
HONOR 
I nuLAI D 
SOAPNUT 
RINSE 
DUE 
T 


10 — Abel, blae, blea, beal, able, bale, Bela, 
Elba. 

11—Son—pa—age—(parsonage). 

12—Nose—pose, post, most. moat, boat, brae, 
blae, blee, alee, ales, awes, ewes, eyes. 

13— Farm. 


14— E 
EV E 
EVADE 
EDITS 
ETHER 
SEDAN 
RAVEL 
NEVER 
LET 
R 


THE JANUARY PRIZE WINNERS, 

M.S. Mason, RI; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; 
Edward Bryant, Canada; E. B. Freeman, Ill; 
Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Lewis B. Wheeler, 
Mass; J. M. Cornwall, N Y; Mrs C. B. Fowler, 
N Y: Alice E. Thurston, Vt; Emma Phillips 
Parsons, Mass; Miss Emily Buher, Mont; S. F. 
Farmer, Tenn; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Annie 
Blackie, N Y: BerthasCarpenter, Ct. 





Home Mention. 


A gush of bird song, a patter of dew, 
A cloud, and a rainbow’s warning, 
Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue— 
An April day in the morning. 
—[{Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

In spite of the lavishness of the period, the 
public taste goes back to sweet-smelling, com- 
mon, old-fashioned flowers, for petunias, cin- 
namon roses, asters, poppies and marigolds 
are among the favorite flowers for millinery 
decoration. 

Now see the schoolma’ams whet their pen- 
knives for the dismem bering of Charles Dudley 
Warner! In his Editor’s Study essays in Harp- 
er’s Monthly for April he says: ‘‘We still fail 
to get much lhght on the question why the 
eccupation of teacher involves the loss of 
sccial standing.’”’ As the teacher’s occupation 
involves no such loss, this genial author’s con- 
jectures are of course futile. Possibly in met- 
ropolitan circles where money and not culture 
and worth 1s the god the teacher may lack 
prestige. 

Axminster and all thick-piied carpets, should 
always be swept the way ot the pile. If swept 
against the pile the dust fills the carpet and 
soon injures it, giving it a rough appearance. 


In Switzerland a milkmaid or milkman gets 
better wages if he has a good voice, because a 
cow will yield much more milk if soothed with 
a pleasant song during the process of milking. 
We get more out of everything in this world if 
we approach it with a song in our heart and on 
our lips. 





Women who lie awake nights planning how 
much sweeping and dusting they will doon 
the morrow, should remember that keeping a 
house in tine enough order for a funeral some- 
times invites a funeral. There are several 
ways of suicide easier than working one’s self 
to death, and insane asylums are full of farm- 
ers’ wives. 





Do Your Papering Thus. 


F. D. CAMPBELL. 


The first step is toexamine the walls of the 
room carefully. If they have been papered, 
tear down every scrap of paper. This is easily 
accomplished by wetting the walls well with 
hot water applied by means of a kalsomine 
brush. It is then easy to detach it with a 
knife. Carefully wash ceiling and walls 
with the brush, going over the work thorough- 
ly with asponge. After which make a thick 
paste of water and plaster of paris and wetting 
each hole and erack, fill them with the plaster, 
smoothing the surface with an old knife. Wet 
very little plaster at a time, as itsets very rapid- 
ly and isthen worthless. When this is finished, 
you will find you have accomplished the hardest 
and most uninteresting part of your work, and 
yet it is that upon the careful doing of which 
your final success depends. 

The color of the room has then to be settled. 
The rule is to tint the ceiling to correspond 
with the walls. This certainly does much to 
prevent the room having a bare, unfurnished 
appearance. In many cases a good effect is 
obtained by having the ceiling a lighter shade. 
Having decided about the color of the room, 
go over all the woodwork with a coat of paint 
of the desired tint, taking care to have but lit- 
tle paint on the brush and working it in well. 
In smoothing off, follow the grain of the wood. 
Take 5 lbs of paris white and } lb of white 
glue. Set the glue overnight to soak in atin 
containing 3 pints of water. The next morn- 
ing put the tin over the tire in a kettle of boil- 
ing water and stir till thoroughly dissolved 
and quite t.in. Put the paris white in a large 
pail, pour on hot water and stir till it appears 
thick like milk. Now pour in the liquid glue 
and stir thoroughly. The requisite color may 
be obtained either by the use of the dry pow- 
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der to be bought at the paint shop, or by dis- 
solving in a little water a package of the pre- 
pared dyes and stirring in sufficient to give the 
required tint. Before applying it is wise to 
dip a stick in the whitewash and allow it to 
dry, as the color when wet is always much 
darker. If the ceiling is to be white; apply the 
whitewash before adding the color. 

sordering from 6 to 18 inches deep is now to 
be had at all the paper-hangers. It is made to 
match the tinted cartridge papers and forms a 
stylish finish for such aroom. This bordering 
should be applied to the wall close to the ceil- 
ing. In the best room the effect will be hight- 
ened by taking the bordering in two widths 
and applying the narrower tothe ceiling and 
the wider to the walls. The paste for the 
paper is made of flour and water mixed to 
form a stiff batter and stirred into boiling 
water, adding a little alum. Use only short 
lengths of the bordering as long strips are un- 
wieldy. Spread the paste over the paper with 
abrush, being careful in applying itto the 
wall not to spot it, and press out all wrinkles 
and bubbles at once. Wipe carefully off the 
woodwork all drops of whitewash and clean 
one board all rouna the skirting board so that 
the paint may not be injured in the process of 
cleaning up, and give the woodwork its final 
coat of paint. 

In doing this work be careful not to’ attempt 
to do too much in one day’ The novelty of the 
work and the delight of seeing the transforma- 
tion wrought by your own hands may lead you 
on to overexert yourself, but remember that to 
obtain success you must do the work slowly 
and carefully. The result will then be all and 
more than your imagination has pictured to 


you. ; 
<a 


Quilt Block or Center Piece. 
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DESIGNED BY MATTIE WETHERBEE. 





Pepper the Moths. 


ANNIE WILLIS, 





Many people hang their winter clothing in 
the open air before packing away for the sum- 
mer. Now this seems to be wrong; the gar- 
ments being in use constantly do not need this 
airing, and as the tiny moth millers are flying 
everywhere in the early spring, they may alight 
upon the clothing and unless it is carefully 
brushed may be secreted in the seams or folds 
and so be put away to do their work of de- 
struction. 

3rush the garments thoroughly, and imme- 
diately put them away, either Sewing up in 
sheets or wrapping them im newspapers. 
Many put woolen clothing away in cedar 
chests, others in camphor gum or moth balls. 
I have always used, successfully, common 
black pepper, and in only one instance have I 
lost anything of value. That one time I neg- 
lected to brush carefully some strips of beaver 
fur. Isewed it up in strips of white muslin 
and thought it safe. The following fall on 
taking it out I discovered that one piece had 
been nearly destroyed by the little moth pests. 
They had chosen, of course, the handsomest 
piece, and during the summer months had been 
luxuriating in its softness. Since then I am 
careful to brush everything well before put- 
ting away. If asingle egg is left the mischief 
is done. So take my advice, and whatever 


preventatives are put away with your winter 
clothing, do not forget to brush! brush! brush! 








WORKING GIRLS. 


WILLING, ABLE, AND AMBITIOUS, 


But Often Held Back by an Illness 
They do not Understand. 








(SPECIAL TO OUB LADY READERS. } 

A young and intelligent working-girl 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., graphically pictures 
the working-girl’s life. 

Day in and day out, 
month after month, 
she toils. She is the 
bread-winner of the 
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family, and must 
work that others 
may live. Rain 
or shine, warm 
or cold, she must 7 
get to her place 
of employment 
sharp on time. 
With the sun- 
shine and glad- 
ness all crushed 
out of her life, 
she goes on un- 
til she falls. 

Oh! this pic. 
tures only one of thousands. Some work 
in cramped positions, but the great ma- 
jority of working girls, so to speak, live 
on their feet. 

Among the latter the symptoms of 
female diseases are early manifested by 
weak and aching backs, pains in the 
Jower limbs and lower part of the stom- 
ach. The ‘‘ monthly period” is irregu- 
lar: with some profuse, with others a 
cessation. The sure symptom, leucor- 
rhea, is present, and with faintness, 


weakness, loss of appetite and sleep. 
She may be sure that a womb trouble 
assails her. 
for aid. 
Miss Mary Smylie, of 2078 Susque- 
Kensington, 


She knows not where to go 


hanna Avenue, Philadel- 
hia, Pa., urges 
erfellowwork. 
ing-girlstohave 
faith in Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable 
Compound. 
She says: “I 
am a working- 
girl, and must 
stand eleven 
hours every 
day. I have 
suffered terri- 
bly from pain- 
ful menstrua- 
tion and kidney trouble; and my head 
was so dizzy I could hardly see. I 
began to take your Lydia Pinkham’s 
Compound some time ago. It was 
highly recommended to me by a friend. 
Now I feel like a different girl: no more 
aches and pains. I am praising it to 
every one. Our Druggist sells lots of it. 











FREE 
CURE 


from the wonderfu! African 


HIMALY Kola Plant, Congo River, 


West Africa, is NATUBE’S SURE CUBE for 
Asthma. Endorsed by European peraciose 
& positive Constitutional Cure. 7, cures in 
days. It Never Fails. Cures Guaranteed. 
mtil Cured. Large Trial Case sent 


lo Unti 
BEE, by mail, prepaid, to any sufferer. Address 
LA tMPORTING 00, 1162 Broadway, Hew York. 

















Se anid welll Kes 
AY AOU HE BLE 


Housecleaning.—Alas for the housekeeper 
who has a large family, and poor health, for 
the hardest time of the year, to wit, house- 
cleaning time, is at hand. How many a house- 
wife dreads the mountain-like job! Some have 
to move and clean up other peuple’s dirt. Sis- 
ters: Don’t try to clean all your house at once; 
one room at atime is enough. Get that clean- 
ed and settled then take another. In this way 
the discomforts will be greatly lessened. Make 





it as easy as possible for yourselves; don’t 
move stoves until settled warm weather. 
Health should be preserved if possible, wheth- 


er the house is cleaned in the shortest possible 
time or not.—[Aunt Mollie of Vermont. 





Table Syrup.—I have found the following 
formula very satisfactory for table syrup. If 
you use granulated sugar, 4 lbs make one gal- 
jon of thick syrup, unsurpassed in flavor. Or 
if you prefer New Orleans sugar, you will need 
54 or 6 lbs. Putin a kettle (perfectly clean) 14 
pints of water,4 lbs granulated sugar, 1 tea- 
spoonful pulverized alum. Place on the fire; 
boil three minutes (time to be counted from the 
time it commences to boil). While boiling a 
scum rises that should be taken off with a 
skimmer or spoon. As soon as the three min- 
utes are up, strain through a cotton or linen 
cloth while hot; when cool it is ready for use. 
While I do not approve of using alum in cook- 
ing, still the quantity is so small in this recipe 
that no one need hesitate to use it. Lam very 
grateful for the kind words from sisters for 
“four-hour bread-raising recipe.’’ For years 
my ambition in housekeeping has been to in- 
vent, or adopt, the best and quickest way of 

erforming household tasks.—[A. C. P., North 
Jakota. 





As to Methods.—One sister spoke of utilizing 
the boiled dinner liquor for soup. I prefer 
when doing that to boil my vegetables in a sep- 
arate kettle, as beets, cabbage and potatoes 
will give a peculiar taste to the liquor. For 
soup after liquor has cooled, remove from top 
every particle of grease. If the broth is too 
salt, weaken with water. Lately when mak- 
ing stews or chowders I have boiled my pota- 
toes separately, and like that way. Potato 
water has been known to kill sows and pigs, 
and why is it not injurious to the human 
family? In making yeast I would put in boil- 
ed water in preference to potato water. 
Grease that is foamy from saltpeter may be 
clarified by putting in a tablespoonful or two 
of vinegar,before placing on the stove. After- 
wards heat. I prefer to keep foamy shortening 
for snaps or gingerbread. Sausage grease is 
good in gingerbread. I have utilized boiled 
pork snd fat ham in pork cake. It is not quite 
so rich as though uncooked. It will also take 
the place of suet. The cod of a steer, well 
tried, is an excellent substitute for butter in 
cooking.—[Kitty Waugh. 


Poor Picking.—How I do pity the man who 
did chores for Bet’s John! No wonder he fad- 
ed away like a mirage when he had to pick u 
the stray crumbs fromthe bread plate an 
wipe out the butter dish. Fill up your bread 
plate, Bet, and put on butter enough to satisfy 
a@ Yankee. Now we have hired help in the 
house and out, and none of them eat at our ta- 
ble, but I am very careful that they do not 
have to wipe the butter plate.—[Aunt Patience 
Nol. 


Mr Girton Dancing.—My claims against 
novels are, that they are lies in the general ac- 
ceptation of the word, and that no one, for any 
cause whatever, has the right to tell a lie. 
The novel is not written as much to make the 
world holier as it is tomake money. What 
more right should the writer of a novel have 
to tella falsehood and get money for it than 
I? Yet he will do so and be thought very clev- 
er. If any one tells a false story to make 
money he is liable to be taken for gettin 
money under false pretenses, Will Frienc 
Savage please be kind enough to tell me the 
difference between writing a novel and telling 
a lie? I in my poor, blind ignorance cannot 
see it. Now, Friend Savage, be honest with 
yourself, and your God, and tell me if you do 
not think novels are false pretenses, and that 
very many with a “neglected education”’ read 
them who would not do so if they knew 
they were reading a made-up story? 
for turning the small end of the telescope on 
the ‘glorious field,’? I have never found but 
4 small end to a novelistic telescope; to me it 
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has no large end. I have turned it end for 
end several times, tried to look through it 
sidewise, but still the object remains the same, 
—dwarfed and hideous. If I am so deeply 
covered with false premises I amvery anx- 
ious to find it out. They will find me as 
Xerxes found Leonidas and his little band of 
Spartans at Thermopylae, combing my hair, 
singing, laughing and dancing. While thee 
may have been a few novels written in a man- 
ner that has elevated literature in the minds of 
the unthinking, there have been a thousand to 
one that have been low and trashy.—[L. H. 
Girton. 


Courage in Sorrow.—L. H. Girton, I should 
like to shake hands with you and I wish I 
could tell you of the lesson I had to learn be- 
fore I knew how to always keep a cheerful 
face and sunny manner during a great afflic- 
tion.—[Child. 


Cracks in the Floor.—In reply to S, I send 
the following recipe, which I have found very 
good: Soak thoroughly newspapers in a paste 
made of 1 lb flour, 6 qts water and 1 tablespoon- 
ful alum, thoroughly boiled and mixed. Make 
the whole mixture about as thick as putty,a 
kind of paper putty, and it will harden like 
papier mache.—[Miss Jenny Allatt, Morgan- 
ton, N C. 





Speaking of Napkins.—A short time ago I 
read a suggestion to housekeepers concerning 
the guests’ napkin ring. The waiter suggest- 
ed that a clean napkin be provided each meal, 
as it would be neater, besides doing away with 
the trouble of giving each guest her own nap- 
kin. I wonder if the person who wrote 
that article was a farmer’s wife, with three 
small children and her housework and dairy 
work to do herself, or one of the guests. Dur- 
ing the busiest part of the summer when we 
entertain four or five guests we don’t have 
time, strength or inclination to wash and iron 
seven dozen or more napkins per week. How 
is it with you, sisters ?—[Burweed. 


A Woman Who Plows.—A contributor thinks 
it degrading in the extreme for a woman to 
low, quoting a bishop as having expressed 
ike sentiments. What does a bishop know 
about it? Ifyou have ever read the Scarlet 
Letter you willunderstand that the ‘‘cloth” is 
liable to make mistakes, and in reference to a 
woman plowing being what keeps rural socie- 
ty down,—define it, please. What is meant by 
rural society? Ifyou think one cannot plow 
and have any higher aims, that is mistake No 
2. I plow, mow and rake. My husband is not 
@ man who does not consider his wife; he is 
always striving to do anything for me that 
will add to my pleasure. His last attempt that 
way was to buy me apugdog. Inthe next 
place I would rather help than have a hired 
man around. Don’t get the idea that I am one 
of those people who are ostracized for my out- 
door work. ot a bit of it, I am fond of my 
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music, do a taxidermist’s work, and paint. I 
have more inclination after several days spent 
in plowing. No honest labor is degrading. 
The other day a man asked my husband to buy 
him a sack of flour. He said he had none in 
the house, and the storekeepers would not 
trust him. My husband got him the flour on 
our way home. He made inquiries about the 
man and found that he had two grown-up 
daughters who were too proud to work out. 
Now according to my idea, it is far more de- 
grading for those girls to let their father ask 
for charity than for them to work in someone’s 
kitchen. Young men,you don’t want that kind 
of a girl for a wife. Now as to your “society,” 
I will plow if necessary six months in the year 
before I will go to a society ball and wear a 
low-necked dress. I always feel very sorry for 
people who are afraid or ashamed to do what 
ever their hands find todo. About the hired 
help question. do let a man have a little say; 
there is hardly a man who does not think 
enough of his wife to hire a man who will be 
agreeable to have around. To read some of 
your letters one would think mana very bad 
specimen. I have not found himso.—[Mrs J. 
M. Bourne. 


Asked and Answered.—I send herewith a 
plan for a cheap, good ice box. I had a pine 
box made 3 ft long, 2 ft wide, 19 in deep, with 
a spout in the bottom to lead the water off. I 
framed itin a 4-in pine box 30 in deep. I 
placed this in another 6 in larger and filled be- 
tween with charcoal. I made the top in like 
manner and lined with zinc, but not so large 
as the top of the box. I put the ice in the box 
and set milk around it. The ice lasts well and 
milk keeps colder than in any box I have ever 
seen. My family i ~vell pleased with it.—[E. 
W. Browning. 4 


I, too, did not like Now I lay me, and taught 

my little girl the following: 

“Lord, look upon a little child, 

By nature sinful, weak and wild; 

Oh, put thy gracious hands on me, 

And make me all I ought to be.” 
Sometimes ending, ‘‘Bless papa, bless mamma, 
bless everybody, for Jesus’ sake.—[R. L. T. 


I was much interested in Dwight Herrick’s 
article on Water in the kitchen, but do not 
find the explanation quite lucid. Will he 
kindly give me a little more information, as I 
wish to carry out some plan for having water 
in my kitchen, and like his arrangement. He 
says: “Instead of laying the piping directly to 
the tank.” What tank does he refer to? In 
what way does he get the water into this small 
tank? Is the pump in the sink, in the cut, the 
force pump, or where is the force pump? If he 
can make this alla little more plain to me he 
will grote oblige—[W. R. Stockdale, Man- 
chester, N H. 


Will some kind reader please send me a pat- 
tern of a baby’s close-fitting crocheted bonnet 
of silk ?—[Mabel E. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








FREE CURE. 


ALKAVIS is 4 Positive Cure for Kidney & 
Dissases, Rheumesiee. etc. 


Urinary 
It is from the new Poly- 
rub, EAVA-EAVA (botanical name: 


1892. Endorsed by 


nesian 6. 

e ‘Methysticum)' described in New York World, Feb. 8, 
1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec. 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
cific Cure for we and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 


tism, D 
URINARY iwas lec laints 
DISEASES and RHEU MATISM. eee Rlerse bettie escri ipt ve Book sentfree 
We know that ALB AVWIS is a Positive Cure for these diseases, an 


to all. 


peg in Bg te eae ime it ne of “yy oy we will send 
mail, prepaid, ou are a Sufferer. 
a Peas. ‘ CUBE CO.,416 F 


use 
nothing. Address, The CHUBCH KIDNEY 


iabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust de ts 
“ £ n n in back, ete. 
to prove to you its 
ou enough for one week’s 
It isan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 

Avenue, New York. 











Alaska Stove Lifter. 


NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in lid. 
Price 15c., at all Stove. 
Hardware, & House 4 
Furnishing Deal- 
ers, or mailed 
— for 

0 ets, 










Ev 
Lifter a 
“Alaska.” None 
other genuine. We will not be responsible 
for bad results from iaferier goeds. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, - - Troy, N. Ye 










BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC 


COCOA 


BOILINC WATER OR MILK. 
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THE SPRING WARDROBE. 


New Frocks and Fabrics. 


(22) 





xgerThese patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 

A TRIM TAILOR GOWN. 

The gown illustrated below is one of our pat- 
tern offers for this week and an especially de- 
sirable model for spring. It isa typical dress 
for traveling and street wear and can be worn 
during the spring and summer. The material 
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B No 104. Waist sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches 
bust measure. 

B No 105. Skirt to measure. 
used is a light weight cloth in gray. The 
skirt is the usual plain flaring one. The 
sleeves are very full at the top and shape in 
to the arm from the elbow down, the fullness 
being laid in fine tucks that are flatly stitched. 
The hat is an English turban of black straw 
with, violets and an aigrette. A special illus- 
tration and the full directions about this 
week’s patterns will be found on the envelope 
in which they are inclosed. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 

Ho... Mee . -, also 10 cents for pat- 

- torn... MO... ~. Meaowe,... 

Name... 

Address ..... ° 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


“ese ee 





In materials for spring gowns and suits 
there are crepons galore of every kind, color 
and price imaginable; pretty tweeds, covert 
cloths and all sorts of mixtures of silk and 
wool. The newest goods run much to striped 
effects. Green is to be a very popular color; 
there are checks and dotted stripes in black 
or white with green, blue and brown. For 
tailor gowns for traveling and street wear the 
choice materials are smooth-faced whipcords 
or double-faced covert cloths, and there are 
only slight variations in the styles of these 
gowns. The sleeves are still large and the 
flaring skirts must clear the ground all around. 
One thing noticed is the fullness of waists of 
any material, and it is an exception to see a 
waist close-fitting in every respect. Cotton 


dress goods were never so pretty in appear- 
ance and so low in price, the striped and flow- 
ered being the most popular. 

A fashionable spring suit is made of gray 
mixed cloth with a double-breasted jacket and 
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with skirt which has double box plaits in the 
back. Six fancy buttons trim the front of the 
jacket. The skirt is lined throughout with 
canvas. . 

A youthful walking suit of tan cloth has a 
round full waist with epaulets and a square 
yoke of cream white cloth braided with black. 
Bla@k satin ribbon is draped across the front 
with two rosettes at one side and the belt is of 
black satin. 

Many evening gowns are made with a black 
or white skirt and a colored bodice. In this 
way several different waists may be worn with 
the same skirt which is a gain in economy. 
The larger number of evening waists are cut 
in blouse form, bouffant in front with the 
neck either square or round, bordered with a 
wide lace bertha that covers the sleeves. 

The feature of the bodice this season will be 
the yoke. Street gowns are made very plain, 
but the dress-up frocks will be loaded down 
with trimmings. The colors most worn on the 
street will be tans, snuff browns, grays and 
greens. 

There is a new novelty silk with a crinkle 
stripe exactly like seersucker in it; this is go- 
ing to be immensely popular. 

The very newest skirts have almost no full- 
ness at the top. The front breadths are very 
narrow, with a box-plait arrangement on each 
side to give the effect of a frame to the front, 
and the flare is very decided about the foot 
This is due to the peculiar cut and shape of the 
gown, rather than to heavy interlining, only 
the lightest French haircloth being used. 


Waists and Trimmings. 








Trimmings and dress garniture of all kinds 
are more elegant and elaborate than ever, jet, 
colored beads and iridescent spangles being 
the prettiest of the novelties. Steel and jet 
make a popular combination in beads for half 
mourning. Chains of beads are used to form 
bands from the belt to the yoke and are caught 
to the figure by rosettes of ribbon or stars of 
jet. 

The rage for embroidery is still on the in- 
crease, and the yokes of pretty waists are cov- 
ered with beads, spangles and guipure. Skirts 
are strapped with it in the hem and seams and 

(To Page 399.] 


A Young Girl’s Trials. 


NERVOUS TROUBLES END IN ST. 
VITUS’ DANCE. 








(From the Reporter, Somerset, Ky.) 


Among the foothills of the Cumberland moun. 
tains, near the town of Flat Rock, is the happy 
home of James McPherron. Four months ago the 
daughter of the family,'a happy girl of sixteen 
was stricken with St. Vitus’ dance. The leading 
physicians were consulted but without avail. She 
grew pale and thin under the terrible nervous 
strain and was fast losing her mental powers. In 
fact, the thought of placing her in an asylum was 
seriously considered. Her case has been so wide- 
ly talked about that the report of her cure was 
like modernizing a miracle of old. To a reporter 
who visited the home the mother said: 

“Yes, the reports of my daughter’s sickness and 
cure are true as you hear them. Her affliction 
grew into St. Vitus’ dance from an aggravated 
form of weakness and nervous trouble peculiar to 
her sex. Every source of help was followed to 
the end, but it seemed that physicians and medi- 
cine were powerless. Day by day she grew worse 
until we despaired of her life. At times she al- 
most went into convulsions. She got so that we 
had to watch her to keep her from wandering 
away, and you can imagine the care she was. 

“About this time, when our misery was greatest 
and all hope had fled, I read of another ease, 
almost similar, that had been cured by a medi- 
cine known as Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. Almost 
in desperation I secured some of the pills, and 
from that day the wonderful work of restora- 
tion commenced; the nervousness left, her cheeks 
grew bright with the color of health, she gained 
flesh and grew strong both mentally and physi- 
cally, until to-day she is the very picture of good 
health and happiness. 

“It is no wonder that I speak in glowing terms of 











Pink Pills to every aiiing person I meet. 
saved my CGaughter’s life and [ am grateful.” 

The foregoing is but one of many wonderful 
cures that have been credited to Dr. Williams 
Pink Pills for Pale Peuple. In many cases the re- 
ported cures have been investigated by the lead- 
ing newspapers and verified in every possible 
manner. Their fame has spread to the far ends of 
civilization and there is hardly a drug store in 
this country or abroad where they cannot be 
found. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are now 
given to the public as an unfailing blood builder 
and nerve restorer, curing all forms of weakness 
arising from a watery condition of the blood, or 
shattered nerves. The pills are sold by all deal- 
ers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
(50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50—they are 
never sold in bulk or by the 100) by addressing Dr, 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y, 


ARMS & LEGS, 


With Rubber Hands & Feet. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable 
Over 16,000 in Use. 

New Patents & Important Improvement. U. 8, 
ov't Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 430 pages and form- 
ula for measuring sent free. 

a A. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway. New York City 
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ZINS $85 ‘arlington’ ** $45.00 
LF oes 68 $87.50 
Se = “ “+ $10.90 
Latest models, wood or steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight 17% 
to 301bs.; allstyles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free, 


Cash Buyers’Union, 162 W.VanBuren St.B 42,Chicago 


Aaa COOD NEWS 
‘ To Ladies, Boys and Girls, 


T Gold and Silver Watches FREE. 
Beautifallmported Decorated China 
Tea and Dinner Sets, Toilet Se 
Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Frai 
and Oake Dishes, Siiver Tea Sets, 
Knives, Forks, Or.,ons, Webster's 
International Dictionanes, etc., (;iven Free with $12, 
915, $0 $25 $30, $40 orders. For full particulars, address 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
&. 0. Bos 9%. 3il and 3% Vesey St., New York. 
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uD CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
Fs you for a treat 
CAREER; Also COURSE 
it. BUSINESS Law. 
LAW Over 2000 students tell 


the story of success. 
Full particulars free. 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 5! Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
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BABY CARRIACES “c:s"5° 

Anywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices without ask» 
ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. Bu 
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factory. Save deal-|$18.50 Carriage for $9.28. 
eas “ “ 95.96. 
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BRASS BAND _ 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free, it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicage 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Hee peomee advicegiven. All makes half-price, 
Shi; anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


\egapauasrees, { 45 Liberty St., New York. 
A DAY SURES" 


sure; we furnish the work and teach you free: you worm 

in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 

we willexplain the busi fully: ber we guarantee a clear 
fit of 83 for every day's work:absolutely sure; don’t fail to write 

y. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CU., BOX $5, DETROIT, MICH 


WALL PAPER. 


Cavs AT SS: 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
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[From Page 398.} 
it is used to conceal the junction of skirt and 
bodice and to hide the ‘‘slits’’ left over the 


hips, which have quite superseded the objec- 
tionable placket hole 
in skirts. 

When 


that was such a horror 


it comes to the new trimmings for 
regulation wash frocks 
—ginghams, muslins, 
batistes and lawns— 
they are about the same 
as last year. There are 
the same white and 
colored embroideries, 
washable and unwasha- 
ble ribbons and the nar- 
row old-fashioned white 
linen braids will be 
sewn on ginghams and 
piques. 

Buttons and buckles 
are going to be popular 
SIMPLE SILK BLOUSE. dress trimmings this 
season and the designs shown are very rich 
and pretty. 

Peony, adark coral, is a new color for which 
much popularity is anticipated. It is used es- 
pecially for elbow sleeves and draped collars, 
which are combined with bodices of black silk 
covered entirely with beaded net. 

Colored cambrics in lavender, green, pink 
and light blue will be used a great deal for 
shirt waists and blouses. 

A new and welcome feature of the new 
gowns is seen in the collars or neckbands, 
which are much more simple, being made of 
velvet orsatin ribbon put around plain and 
tied in a big bow in the back. 

Black satin ribbon beaded in various designs 
is a favorite trimming. 

Collars and yokes of sheer linen lawn trim- 
med with lace and embroidered insertion and 
edging are to be worn with gingham and lawn 
dresses. Lace is used on everything. 

All the dainty tissues such as chiffon, nets, 
crepes, mousseline de soie and heavy laces are 
made up into boas, collars, yokes, vest de 
tachable fronts and entire bodices. 
eee 


Fashions in Outer Garments, 





Box cloth in the light shades is used for 
short jackets with full, flaring skirt much stif- 
fened; these are usually single breasted with 
long sleeves carried to the end of the coat. 

The accompanying design is a favorite model 
in jackets this season. It is cut short and the 
back flares out stiffly. The sleeves droop from 
shoulder to elbow, are very large and from el- 
bow to wrist fit quite snugly. This jacket can 
be made of fancy tweed, serge or covert cloth, 
lined with silk or satin. 


P SHORT COAT FOR SPRING. 





B No 105. Jacket sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches, 
bust measure. 
Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
© +: See ns eon! acd fa 
Name 
Address 
Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompanying each pattern. 

Many of the capes are made with long ends 
but satin ribbon arranged in loops on either 
side of the front at the neck is a pretty substi- 
tute for the stole ends, and much more youth- 
ful in effect. 

New draped collars 
are shown without 
any bows. A plait is 
made under the side 
of each ear and then 
gathered; it is fasten- 
ed in the same way at 
the back, and one sim- 
ilar plait appears in 
the center. Some- 
times four plaits are 
used instead of six, 
arranged at equal in- 
tervals. 

Short capes of light tan cloth are made very 
dressy by applique trimmings of velvet. A 
large black velvet cape is trimmed with bands 
of black satin covered with jet and put on at 
intervals all around the edge. 

All the capes are shorter than those worn in 
the winter, and they are made of all sorts of 
materials such as serges, smooth-faced cloths, 
perforated cloths, velvet and satin. Capes of 
colored velvet are made with a yoke of jet and 
a frill of lace below. Ruches of black taffeta 
silk pinked on the edge is an odd and new 
thing for capes, and is put on in either three or 
four rows, according to the depth of the cape. 





THE LACE EFFECT. 





Seasonable Dishes. 





Orange Sauce.—Piece of butter size of an egg, 
# cup sugar, cream butter and sugar, juice of 1 
large orange; beat this all together thorough- 
ly. White of one egg beaten to a stiff froth, 
add to the cream and butter and give a hard 
beating. This must be beaten very light to be 
@ success. 

Mushroom Pudding.—Line a deep pudding 
dish with a light crust, take 1 lb round beef- 
steak, cut it in small pieces and lay it in the 
dish. Pour over the meat 1 pint can of mush- 
rooms (fresh ones are the best), season with 
salt, pepper and butter; cover the top with 
crust; steam 3 hours. Serve very hot. 

Crumpets.—One cup of brown sugar, 1 cup 
chopped raisins, 4 cup butter, 1 egg, 4 teaspoon 
soda in a large spoonful of milk; all kinds of 
spice; roll thin. 

Shirred Eggs.—Break 8 eggs into a well- 
buttered dish, put in pepper and salt, bits of 
butter and 3 tablespoons of cream; put into 
the oven and bake about 20 minutes. Serve 
hot. 

Orange Pie.—Three oranges and two lemons, 
grate one orange with the pulp and juice of the 
oranges and lemons; 4 lb sugar, yolks of 6 
eggs, 1 tablespoon cornstarch, mix together. 
Put 1 pint of water on the fire,’and when it boils 
add the juice, sugar and eggs; cook 1 or 2 
minutés, then put into your pie plates, fill 4 full 
and bake till the crust is done on the bottom. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a strong snow, 
add about 3 tablespoons of white sugar, then 
spread on the pie and bake a light brown. 

Stuffed Clams.—Equal parts of chopped round 
clams and bread crumbs soaked in milk, sea- 
son with pepper and parsley, mix well; add 
the yolk of 1 egg, put a small piece of butter 
in a spider, when hot add clam mixture, 
thicken with flour to the consistency of cream, 
fill clam shells and,brown in the oven or browR 
in a baking dish, 

French Honey.—One pound of sugar; put into 
a pan the yolks of 6 eggs and the beaten whites 
and add the juice of 4 lemons; grate the rinds 
of 2 and add } lb butter. Stir all together over 
the fire until as thick as honey. Seal it up and 
you can keep it as long as six months. 

Orange Pyramid.—Cut the peel in 6 or 8 
equal parts, making the incisions from the 
stem downward. Peel each piece down a lit- 
tle more than half way and turn each one 


sharply to the right, leaving the peeled orange 
apparently in a cup, from which it is removed 
without much difficulty; pile the oranges so 
prepared in a pyramid on a high fruit dish. 
Orange Cake.—Beat three eggs for 5 minutes, 
add 14 cups sugar, beat 3 minutes; add 4 cup 
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cold water, 1{ cups flour, 1 teaspoon cream tar- 
tar, } teaspoon soda. 

Filling: The white of 1 egg, the grated rind 
and juice of one orange, add sugar enough to 
make it the right thickness for frosting. Bake 
in three layers. 


OUR HEALTH ADWISER.* 


Moist Asthma.—The best remedy is a mixture 
of oxygen and nitrogen monoxide gases. They 
can be procured ready mixed in cylinders con- 
taining 100 or 200 gal. A prominent New 
York physician says that they have never fail- 
ed in his hands. If the local physician or 
druggist will not order them, one might try a 
cylinder of the nitrogen monoxide of the den- 
tists mixed with air, or biochemic salts magne 
phos every one-half hour during the paroxysm, 
_ phos four times a day, and cale phos once 
a day. 





Eggs in Place of Meat.—How many eggs a 
day are necessary when one eats no meat? 
This is a natural question, yet one that cannot 
be specifically answered, not because the eggs 
cannot be made nearly the equivalent of the 
meat, but because the individual need for the 
meat varies so much. Assuming that the in- 
quirer’s ration of meat is correct, then for 
each ounce of fresh meat, reckoned as steak, 
14 oz of eggs should be allowed. Just the same 
nitrogenous element and a little more heat- 
producing constituents will be found in 6 oz of 
green vegetables. 


Only Special Diets Benefit.—Please tell me 
what diet to use? is the request of many appli- 
cants. It should be distinctly understood that 
nothing but a gener#} diet for a general condi- 
tion can be given iM4answer to such requests, 
A special diet, which will hereafter be called a 
personal or individual diet because it is con- 
structed tor one individual only, can be pre- 
pared only from information gathered from 
special blanks designed exclusively for that 
purpose. Such a dietary the only New York 
physicians, who are prepared by special study 
to construct, would charge $25 to $50 for. We 
have made arrangements whereby our sub- 
we can secure this benefit for a nominal 

ee. 


Children with Large Bright Eyes and clean 
red_ tongues are apt to look healthy yet have 
sensitive stomachs and nerves, with tendency 
to sore throat, etc. The trouble is an abnor- 
mally excited state of the nervous system. 
They need the sedatives of tepid baths, abun- 
dant sleep, non-stimulating food and drink,ab- 
sence of study and freedom from being irritat- 
ed, teased or worried. They are inclined to be 
brilliant, and parents are fond of showing 
them off, but itis sure to perpetuate the mis- 
chief. The stomach must be carefully guarded. 
Use cale phos three times a day, with almost 
constant outdoor life; go barefooted as soon as 
the season will premit, and have sleeping room 
open to the outer air day and night. Beware of 
drugs. Seeming improvement may come from 
them for atime, but the better way is indicat- 
ed above. A school attendance that simply 
amuses may be allowed, but one that tasks 
—_ be avoided on peril of health or even 
life. 


Fainting Fits from Severe Pain.—Patient falls 
limp and helpless, eyes glassy, revives in two 
or three minutes if taken up and shaken. She 
should be examined by a competent physician 
for heart disease. If he fails to find that, the 
seat of the disturbance is probably at the base 
of the brain. In either case it is serious and 
demands careful constitutional treatment with 
special regard to the building up of the nervous 
system after a less impressible type than the 
present. No study or nervous excitement of 
any kind; much sleep, live entirely in the open 
air, even sleeping under canvas from spring to 
fall; no stimulants, condiments or confections, 
but abundance of milk, cream, fruits and en- 
tire wheat bread and butter, with as much 
fresh, lean meat, fish, poultry or game as the 
appetite craves. Leave school education to be 
acquired after puberty. Take a cold sponge 
bath daily, beginning ix a warm room unless 
prohibited by heart weakness, in which case 
temper to the reacting power of the system. 








*The reference inany article in this department 
“SH 195,” oa any other number, is to the section 
of my book THE SECRETS OF HEALTH, How not 
to be Sick and How to get well from Sickness, 
where the topic is sonsidered more fully or other 
information given that has an important bearing 
on the subject, which cannot be given here for 
lack of space. Those who do not possess the book 
ean get it from Orange Judd Company for $1.50. 
The number given to medicines is their number in 
the pamphlet Our Doctor’s Remedies, revised, 
free to subscribers, for use in case they have diffi- 
culty in filling any of these prescriptions in their 
own locality. 
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How Ah Sin Got Even with the Bad Boy. 








OUR COLUMN OF FUN. 


He Gave His Check. 


ANNA HINRICHS. 


A Jew, a German and anTIrishman were 
traveling with an old, wealthy but friendless 
Englishman. The latter proposed to bequeath 
his fortune to his three companions, on condi- 
tion that they would, upon his death, each de- 
posit $100 in his coffin. .To this they agreed. 
Within a year the man died. His three com- 
panions assembled to show final honor to their 
benefactor. ‘Well, I put $100 in greenbacks 
in the coffin,’’ remarked the faithful German. 
“And [did my duty,’ aided the son of Erin, 
“T placed a hundred silver dollars in the cof- 
fin.” “I, too, have been true to my trust,” 
tearfully observed the Jew. ‘‘I had no cur- 
rency, so [ took out your silver and greenbacks, 
and put in my check for $300!” 





“They tell us,” he said dreamily, “that 
Women are extremely susceptible to flattery.” 

“T’ve heard that,’ replied his friend. 

“Well, don’t you believe it. I tried this 
morning to tell my wife she was so good-look- 
ing she did not need a new spring dress.” 


Old Hen: No more domestic drudgery for 
me! I’d have you know that I’m an emanci- 
pated hen, lam. Old Rooster: You still lay 
eggs. Old Hen: Yes; but they are hatched in 
an incubator. 

The lunch stand man complained that Pat- 


rick’s dime had a hole in it, to which Patrick 
replied: ‘‘So had your doughnut, be dad.”’ 





Mr Newera: Madame, I saw our daughter 
flying along the public streets on a bicycle to- 
day, and dressed in hat, coat, vest and bloom- 
ers. Mrs Newera: Oh, well, girls will be 
boys, you know. 





A man, notorious for his ‘‘nearness,’’ went 
into a butcher’s and inquired the price of a 
soup bone. The proprietor of the shop is a 
generous fellow, and in answer to the old 
man’s question, he said: “Oh, I’ll give you 
that.”’ The customer put his hand to his ear. 
He is somewhat hard of hearing, and had miss- 
ed the other’s reply. ‘‘Can’t you take some- 
thing off that?’’ he asked. The butcher took 
pity on him. ‘“Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘call it two- 

nee.” And the old man went home witha 
comfortable sense of having made a good bar- 
gain. 





“Are you,” he inquired, “a ‘new woman?’ ” 
“Well,” she answered sharply, ‘‘I don’t think 
you or anybody else had better call me an old 
woman.” 


Mamma: You and your little visitors are 
doing nothing but sitting around and looking 
miserable. Why don’t you play something? 
Little Daughter: We is playin’. Mamma: 
Playing what? Little Daughter: We is play- 
in’ that we is growed up. 


She: If there’s one thing I hate it’s being 
petaqense:. He: Yes, dear, it must be hard 
or youto look pleasant. 





Fraulein Mabel (to her young man): But 
now you must ask papa for his consent. 

Young man (very shy): Ob,certainly! Your 
—papa—has—I—hope—a—telephone—at—his— 
office ? 





A small Boston girl who was an unnoticed 
listener at a family discussion the other morn- 
ing suddenly piped up with: “Say, mamma, is 
everybody wicked?” “Why, no, my child. of 





course not,” answered mamma. “What do you 
ask such a question as that for?’ “Only be- 
cause you haven’t said a nice thing about any 
one to-day!’’ The rest was silence. 





Mother: Bobby, why have you stuffed cotton 
in your ear; does it ache? Bobby: No; papa 
said that everything he tells me goes in one 
ear and comes out the other. I want to pre- 
vent this. 


Little Dot: Uncle George says I’m ‘‘too lo- 
quacious,’’ what does that mean? 

Mamma: That means you talk too much. 

Little Dot (after reflection): I s’pose big 
words was-made so folks could say mean 
things wi’fout hurtin’ anybody’s feelings. 





Frederick Douglass often laughed over a 
witticism of Mrs Fred Grant’s at his expense 
when they met at the Chicago convention of 
1888. “I was sitting with Mrs Grant and her 

arty watching the bailoting,’’ said he to a 
riend. “To my surprise, one vote was cast 
for me for president of the United States. It 
had no sooner been announced by the tellers 
than Mrs Grant turned to me and, with the 
most charming smile imaginable, said: ‘You 
must be the dark horse of this convention, Mr 
Douglass.”’ 





A minister startled his audience by saying, 
“T have forgotten my notes, and shall have to 
trust to Providence; but this evening I will 
come better prepared.’’. 





Inastory dealing with the Chicago labor 
riots Capt Charles King records this incident, 
which he vouches for as actually happening. 
A woman, a virago of large stature, was abus- 
ing with all the vigor possible a captain of reg- 
ulars. When she paused for breath the officer 
looked up at her very quietly and said: 
“Madame you are prejudiced.’’ Whereat the 
crowd laughed. 





‘Are you the boss of this ranch®”’’ asked the 
tramp. “Yes,” said Mr Timmins, thought- 
fully, “I think that at the present moment I 
can truthfully say that I am the boss here. 
The hired girl is taking an afternoon off and 
my wife is out riding a bicycle.” 


“What has Mrs De Style done with the 
money her uncle left her ?’’ 

‘She did intend to build a house, but I see 
she has come out with new sleeves in two 
dresses instead.”’ 








The latest manifestation of Yankee ingenuity 
in Maine is the achievement of a butcher who 
has tamed two skunks, who act as “tramp dis- 
couragers.”’ 





The Best Remedy for Cod!'in Moth‘is a spray 
of paris green in solution. F.R. T. is informed 
that in California one pound of paris green to 200 
gallons of water is as much as the foliage will 
stand. The poison should be made into a paste 
before being placed in the tank and should be 
continually stirred during the spraying operation. 
The spraying should be done soon after the blos- 
soms drop and before the fruit turns downward. 
About 16 days after the first application a second 
should be made, and sometimes a third is made 
about three weeks after the second. The applica- 
tion of the paris-green spray has almost wholly 
superseded other methods of fighting the pest, 
and will save 95 per cent of the crop, if properly 
applied. 





Sweet Potatoes.—V. H., Blocksburg, Cal: Sweet 
potatoes are always grown from plants or sprouts 
—not from the whole or cut potatoes. The pota- 
toes ure planted in hotbeds or in sheltered places 
as the climate may demand, about three or four 
inches deep, and when the plants are large enough 
they are removed and a single sprout or plant is 
set in a hil. 















DON’T STOP TOBACCO. 





How to Cure Yourself While Using It. 


The tobacco habit grows on a man until his 
nervous system is seriously affected, impairing 
health, comfort and happiness. To quit suddenly 
is too severe a shock to the system, as tobacco, to 
an inveterate user, becomes a stimulant that his 
system continually craves. Baco-Curo is a scien- 
tific cure for the tobacco habit, in all its forms, 
carefully compounded after the formula of an 
eminent Berlin physician who has used it in his 
private practice since 1872, without a failure; is 
purely vegetable and guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less. You can use all the tobacco you want while 
taking Baco-Curo; it will notify you when to stop. 
We give a written guarantee to permanently cure 
any case with three boxes or refund the money 
with 10 pey cent. interest. Baco-Curo is not asub- 
stitute, but a scientific cure, that cures without 
the aid of will power and with no inconvenience. 
It leaves the system as pure and free from nico- 
tine as the day you took your first chew orsmoke. 
Sold by all druggists, with our ironclad guaran- 
tee, at $1.00 per box, three boxes (thirty days’ 
treatment), $2.50, or sent direct upon receipt of 
price. SEND SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR SAM- 
PLE BOX; BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. Eu- 
reka Chemical & Manufacturing Company, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FITS CURED 


From U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
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suffer the misery haps fatal result cai 
of the organs when I will send you 
lars of a cheap, sure and > ent Home Oure 
REE of charge. OR.O.A.WILLIAMS, East Hampton, Cons 


Cure at home. Book 
RUPTURE Free. Address De. 
Siu seh Oo, N'Y. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: 
5 
R, 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pages, 12mo ; 125 invaluable prescriptions fo 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work om 
berg and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. nere is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, mA | 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESEKVATION. 
Is from the pea of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root an 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
{s sent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
vnly $1.00. Prospectus, with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wn. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and cttef consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE; 
No, 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 

















